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EDW. G. ALLEN’S 
London Agency for American Libraries 


28 HENRIETTA ST., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


Special Notice to Librarians. 


Mr. E. G. ALLEN desires to lay before you the advantages of using this 
Agency for procuring English and Foreign Books, Magazines, Periodicals, 
etc., and for General Library Work in Great Britain. 

Long existing relations with the Booksellers and Publishers of the United 
Kingdom enable him to execute orders of any magnitude promptly and 
economically. All important books collated before delivery. 

Specialty is made of the finding of Out of Print Books. His success in 
this department is unrivalled, possessing unique means of search, by which 
he is able to supply scarce books expeditiously and at moderate prices. 

A good selection of Second-hand Dealers’ Catalogues is sent to clients by 
every mail, and no commission charged on orders from them. 

New Books supplied on the most advantageous terms, and the Full Trade 
Discount allowed off the published price. 

Auction Catalogues Mailed, Sales Attended, and Commissions Executed 
with Care and Judgment. 

Defects of Rare Books Reproduced in Facsimile. 

Long Sets of Scientific and Other Periodicals Supplied. Imperfect Sets 
Completed. 

Large consignments sent by fast steamers at through rates. Small 
orders can be sent by mail or by express system at low charges. 

Special note is kept of all continuations of serials, which are forwarded 
immediately on publication. 

Bookbinding in every style, Cheap and durable for library use. Dilapi- 
dated old binding skilfully repaired. Pamphlet binding at specially cheap 
rates. 

Should you at present be without the services of a London Agency, MR. 
ALLEN would be pleased to answer any inquiries. All orders receive his 
personal attention, and with an experience of forty years in library business, 
and the thorough equipment of his agency, he believes himself capable of 
meeting every library requirement in a satisfactory manner. 


References permitted to first-class Libraries. 
Special terms for large orders. 


FOUNDED IN 1856. 
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Standard Typewriter 


Has demonstrated its superiority for all kinds of Library 
Work 


For CARD INDEXING it greatly excels the pen. It is more convenient and easy to 
operate, and its work is far neater, more rapid and more legible. 

The REMINGTON is strong, simple, and durable. It never fails at critical moments. 
It can always be depended upon to do the highest grade of work. 

Among the libraries in which the Remington Typewriter is now in successful use for 
card indexing are the following: 

Library of Congress and Public Library at Washington; Pratt Institute, Brooklyn 
Library, Cooper Union Library, Library of Columbia University and Lenox Library in 
New York; Free Library and Library of the Philosophical Society in Philadelphia ; 
Public Library, Newberry Library and Field Columbian Museum in Chicago ; Wisconsin 
State Historical Library and the Library of the University of Wisconsin at Madison; 
Library of the Rhode Island Historical Society in Providence ; McGill University Library 
at Montreal; Howard Library at New Orleans; State Libraries at Harrisburg, Pa., and 
Columbia, Mo.; and the Free Public Libraries at Minneapolis, Minn., St. Louis, Mo., 
Jefferson City, Mo., Milwaukee, Wis., Denver, Col., New Orleans, La., Allegheny, Pa., 
London, Ont., Newark, N. Y., New Haven, Conn., Jackson, Mich., Grand Rapids, Mich., 
Muskegon, Mich., Erie, Pa., Bradford, Pa., Warren, Pa., Westfield, N. Y., Gloversville, 
N. Y., Cedar Rapids, Ia., Grinnell, la., Iowa City, Ia., Beverley, Mass., Nahant, Mass., 
Springfield, Mass., and a number of other cities 


Send for special pamphlet giving specimens of card work 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict 


327 Broadway, New York. 
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HENRY MALKAN, 


Library Department. 











We have just completed negotiations concerning the 
purchase of a very large consignment of desirable books, and 
embrace this opportunity of notifying Librarians. We hope 
to have the lot classified and ready for inspection in about 
two weeks. There are a lot of very choice and rare speci- 
mens of the bookbinder’s art, as well as a great number of 
works especially adapted—as regards character of the work 
and binding—for Library use. We have purchased this lot 
of books at a figure that enables us to make prices on them 
that will prove very tempting to Librarians. An early call 
is respectfully suggested, as we feel confident that this lot 
will last but a very short time considering the character and 
condition of the books and our prices. We still maintain a 
good lead in furnishing all the current works at the very 
best discount, and may mention that we are now filling an 
order of Ten Thousand Volumes for what is probably one of 
the most prominent Libraries in the country, and anticipate 
receiving another order of about the same magnitude in the 
near future. We mention these facts for the purpose of 
letting Librarians who have not dealt with us know that we 
are in a position to fill any order no matter how diverse the 
character of the books may be and as regards our prices and 
service we will prove by any order entrusted to us that they 
cannot be equalled. 


HENRY MALKAN, 
No. 1 William Street, 


Estimates Furnished on 67 Stone Street, 
Any List of Books. New York City. 
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In the great broadening and deepening of 
educational work within the past generation, 
the library has taken an increasing part, and 
the historical sketch of the progress of co- 
operation between the library and the school, 
printed in this School Number of the Li- 
BRARY JOURNAL, shows how these two factors 
in education have been more and more closely 
To-day the 
teacher is a librarian as a guide to books, 
and the librarian a teacher; that 
the best people in each of these two callings 


associated in the past few years. 


is to Say, 
are adopting the ideas and methods of their 
colleagues of the other side in the mutual 
work. The children’s the 
library has become one of its most important 


room in modern 
features, and in many libraries this is sup 
plemented by class rooms or study rooms to 
which much actual work 
transplanted. Not the least of the good re 
sults of this system should be that practical 


school may be 


knowledge of classification, which is one of 
the first elements of mental training and be 
comes one of the best features of the well 
equipped mind. Children should 
to be overwhelmed with the mass of books, 


learn not 
but to select wisely, and this should be true 
with regard to books of recreation, the or- 
dinary “juveniles,” as well as books of infor 
mation. More and more the attention of the 
teacher is being focussed, and rightly, on the 
bettering the standard of children’s reading 
by leading the young reader to choose for 
himself the “best” books, instead of the weak 
or worse stuff that has so often done service 
as “children’s reading.” Miss 
count of her talks with high school pupils il 
lustrates one of the useful 
complishing such results. 


Stevens’ ac 


methods for ac 


In this library development a new func 
tion has been evolved. As the mechanical or 
routine side of the teacher’s work must be 
supplemented in the “born teacher” by the 
inspirational, so there is need in the library of 
something more than the machinery which 


produces a given book for a stated demand. 
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The book has come to be thought of as the 
second thing; the man or woman who is to 
use the book is the first consideration. The 
“library friend” is, perhaps, the best name 
that can be given to this new person, who is 
“information desk” of 
the 
Pratt Institute Library has been actively in 
terested, but 
half the story of the large success that the 
this post Of 
phase of this work the travelling library is a 


an evolution from the 
the previous stage. In this development 


the article elsewhere only tell 


writer has made of another 


representative, when selected with referenc 


to the wants of a local community and mad 


to supply in outlying villages, away from the 
the 


farming of 
New 
don 
and the 
New the 
Madison Public Library offers a good illus 
of this method. Now sug 
gestion that the same friendly help should 


facilities of cities, needs of 


factory communities In Wisconsin, 


York, 


in these 


and other states much has been 


directions more recently 


work carried on in Jersey from 


comes a 


tration 


be applied to the librarian as to the com 
munity, through a travelling librarian, who 
can at once inform and inspire those occupy 


ing the outposts of the profession, as it were, 


without the training or opportunities which 
their more favored fellow-workers enjoy 
[he school must always be more widely dis 


tributed than the library, as an institution 
ind it is largely through schools and by the 
help of teachers that this kind of work should 
reach its final and full development 


Tue plans outlined by the American Pub 
lishers’ Association, recently organized by the 
leading publishing 
country, have a direct bearing in one respect 
upon library the 
moralization of book prices libraries have, a 
the 


houses throughout the 


interests. In general de 


a rule, got very nearly same discounts 
from published prices as booksellers them 
selves. The publishers’ plan, based on meth 
ods now adopted in England and Germany 
proposes a reduction in the published prices 


practically of about 20 per cent. on new copy 
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right books (fiction being for the present ex- 
cepted) and the maintenance of prices to the 
book-buying public on this net basis. Libra- 
ries are to be the only exception to this rule, 
and it is proposed that their discount should 
be limited to 10 per cent. Doubtless this plan 
will evoke general discussion and no little 
opposition among libraries, and the commit- 
tee on program has done well to make the 
question a subject to be discussed at the 
Waukesha conference of the American Li- 
brary Association. The publishers claim that 
a book store is as essential as a library to 
the inteliectual well-being of a community, 
and that book stores are becoming impos 
sible under the present demoralization of 
prices, which leaves the laborer nothing for 
his hire, if his labor is put into selling books 
over the book Mr. Dewey, 
on the other hand, has presented the view 
that the library is the natural book store, and 
should itself receive and fill orders for book- 
buyers among its local constituency. The li- 
brary profession will be keenly interested in 
the working out of the problem thus pre- 
sented. 


store counter. 


Communications. 


GUERNSEY’S “LEGAL BIBLIOGRAPHY.” 


Tue book about which Mr. Josephson asks 
in the LiprARY yOURNAL for March does ex- 
ist, and is a reprint, but not of the catalog 
which he mentions. 

The catalog of the New York Law_ Insti- 
tute Library was published in 1874, and re- 
viewed by Mr. Guernsey in the Albany Law 
Journal. This review was later reprinted 
in pamphlet form, and probably furnished the 
title in question 

Lucy D. WATERMAN. 


Law Scuoor Linsary, | 
New York City j 


N.Y 


THE TRAVELLING LIBRARIAN 


In this day of travelling libraries, it seems 
but a step to the travelling librarian. By 
which I mean not a librarian who shall travel 
round the country as the itinerant binder 
does, but one who shall have the charge of 
several of the poorer of our country libra- 
ries and go from town to town in a given 
order. Here in New England we have, as is 
often said, a public library in nearly every 
town. Some of these libraries are housed in 
beautiful buildings and most of them are 
fairly well stocked with standard books, but 
—and here is my point —very few have the 
means with which to properly care for what 
they already possess or to buy new books. 
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Many can afford to pay so little for a libra- 
rian that they have to be satisfied with very 
little in return. For instance, in the town of 
C., the librarian, a hard-working and pains 
taking woman, of no library experience or 
training whatever, receives but $25 a year 
for her services. In consequence the library 
is open one day of the week for three hours 
only; there is no reading room, and it could 
be open only during those three hours if 
there were. Mrs. X., the librarian, has the 
care of the books, of course (some four thou- 
sand, I believe), and the building, there be 
ing no janitor. Equally, of course, her meth 
ods are of the most primitive, order is con 
spicuous for its absence, catalog, accessions 
book and shelf-list unknown; ownership of a 
book is proved by the librarian remembering 
it, unless it was one of the original lot, which 
was cataloged after a fashion. The charging 
system is unique and only understood by Mrs 
X., who did not explain it to me 

Adjoining this town, and within easy driv 
ing distance even in inclement weather, are 
two other other towns in which similar con 
ditions prevail. In all three there is the 
same demand for more hours in which the 
library shall be open; more help in selection 
of books and looking up of subjects; a 
chance to read the current periodicals, etc 
Yet in none of them is there the least chance 
of raising a sufficient sum to pay a regular 
librarian for his entire time. In C. I asked 


if the townspeople would be satisfied to have 


the library open two days in the week from 
one p.m. to nine, with half an hour off for 
supper. That seemed to be enough for years 
to come, so I went on with my calculation 
with this result. Why not one librarian for 
the three towns? $780 would seem a great 
deal for one town to pay, but divided between 
the three would be a very different matter, 
and should be enough to secure the services 
of a person of some training, who could give 
two days a week to each town. In this 
way, it seems to me, our country people 
could get, at a moderate cost, a greater satis 
faction out of the libraries of which they are 
already so proud as buildings. The work for 
the librarian would not be much more than 
in one library, open every day; the board 
would probablv be reasonable, and, in many 
cases, the towns would be willing to stand 
the expense of transporting their librarian 
from one to another, so that a moderate sa! 
ary would be more in the end than a better 
one in a larger town or city. And more 
than this, would be the gratification of be 
ing of real assistance to the best of our peo- 
ple in districts where such help is almost 
unknown. 

This, then, is my idea of a travelling li 
brarian; merely a suggestion that I should 
like to see carried out at least far enough tc 
prove its practicability. 

Estuer B. Owen 


Pratt} Instirute Liprary ScHoot, 1899 } 
Hartford, Conan.” 
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CO-OPERATION BETWEEN LIBRARIES AND SCHOOLS 


THE LIBRARY JOURNAL. 


AN HISTORICAL 


SKETCH.* 


By JOSEPHINE A 
THE year 1876 is usually taken as the start- 
ing-point of what we call the “modern libra- 


movement In it the LIBRARY JOURNAI 


was born, the American Library Association 
was founded, the great Government report on 
libraries issued, and in that year we find rec 
rded the first suggestion of the good to be 
derived from a possible co-operation between 
braries and schools. The discovery of this 
possibility was made not by a librarian or a 
teacher but by a man to whose wisdom and in- 
sight the country owes much besides, Charles 
Adams, Jr. In an address before the 


Mass 


JOURNAL, vol. I, p 


Francis 
printed in the Lt- 
437, Mr. Adams 
the danger of 
to read without giv- 


teachers of Quincy 
BRARY 
says—calling attention to 
teaching children how 
at the same time a love for good 
“IT do not know that what I am about 


to suggest has been attempted anywhere, but 


ing them 
reading 


I feel great confidence that it would succeed 
Having started the child by means of what we 
call a common school course, the process of 
The 


through much read 


further self-education is to begin great 


means is through books, 
re ad; 
That. 
con 


But we teach children t 


teach them 


ng of books 
read 


ve do not how to 


all-important thing, the 

link 
self education, between 
that link we 
As long as we do not make an effort to sup 
ly it, 


will 
be it 


the one great 


necting between school education and 


and end— 


no effort to 


means 


one make supply 


our school system in its result is, and 


p 
deficient. For 
child of the 

free 
student of Har 
for practical general 
Yet, though the school 


remain, miserably now, 


remembered, the poorest 
man in Quincy has an access as as the 
on of a millionaire or the 
ard College to what is. 
use, a perfect library 
and the library stand on our main street side 
by side, so to speak 
ing from the one to the other.” 

To the building of this bridge Mr 
contributed in 


1879 the 


there is no bridge lead 
Adams 

Until 
JOURNAL 


large measure 


the 


very 


indexes of LIBRARY 


* Read before the Long Island Library Club, Fet 


190! 


RATHBONE, Pratt Institute Free Library, Br 


no light on the subj 
and 


throw 
| : 


less W 


was done 


ork 
upon it At the confere 
Association 
children 
Provide 


and the 


can Library 

the reading of 
Mr. I 
“The 


relations” 


oster, of 
school 
the purpose 
to cite some of the re: 
school and the 
Effective « 


three thin 


tion between the 
desirable and necessary 
tion, he 


Says, presuppose 


tual understanding, mutual 
mutual action 


The 


Sammie 


need felt by the 
meeting by 
f Wells School 


Reading in the publi 


remains 


nion, the publi 


great public benefit, rather thar 


frequently is, a great public 


long as our pupils are allowed 


a publi ibrz without direct 


either parent, teacher 


1 


can look for no good result 
plaining of the distanc« 
the 


he says 


ind the lacl 


‘Some 


library 
plan 
by the principal 


} 


the library such bool 


and deliver then 
school Suggests 


it which for the 


1 
work 
ing, 
broug! t 


teachers were 


needs and opportunities, h: 


great influence 
The first gives the r 


actual experience in carrying 


record which 
on thi 
read by 


found in a paper 


librarian of the Worcester 


Mr. S. S 


Publi I shy 


a meeting of the Americar 
1880. Mr 
conference between the superintendent 


Association in 


public schools, a member of the 
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mittee, who was also a member of the board 
of directors of the public library, the princi- 
pal of the normal school, and the librarian 
of the public library, in the fall of 1879. These 
gentlemen decided that the school studies 
could be made more interesting and profita 
ble by the aid of the library and proceeded 
to consider practical means by which this re- 
sult could be accomplished. Geography was 
selected as the first subject of the experiment; 
the teachers of the 7th, 8th, and oth grades 
were addressed by the librarian who set forth 
the plan and asked them to select a country 
they would like to have illustrated in this 
way. A meeting was then held at the libra- 
ry when the librarian explained to the teach- 
ers of these grades the use that could be 
made of a group of books of travel in con- 
nection with the geography of the country 
selected. The librarian then asked them to 
keep him informed from time to time of the 
countries to be studied that he might keep 
books on hand suitable for school use. The 
work was started at once; the library issued 
two kinds of cards, one for the benefit of 
teachers themselves, the other to be used by 
the teachers for the benefit of the scholars, 
six books (a number that seems to have been 
adopted by libraries as a standard) to be 
taken out on the former and twelve on the 
latter. The teachers were also invited to 
bring their classes to the library from time 
to time for the. purpose of seeing large col- 
lections of books, pictures, and other objects 
bearing on some subject they were studying 
This article, setting forth the methods ac 
tually used and found successful, stimulated 
other libraries to attempt the same kind of 
work. By 1882 the movement was under 
headway; reports appear in the Lrprary 
youRNAL from Indianapolis, Middletown, 
Ct., Chicago, Buffalo, Cincinnati; in 1883, 
Milwaukee, and Gloversville, N. Y., report 
of their work. The preparation of catalogs 
of children’s books, visits of teachers and 
classes to the library for talks about books, 
and the issue of books for use in the school- 
room are the means of co-operation reported 
on at this time. Mr. Green gives detailed 
reports in the youRNAL both for 1882 and 1883 
of the growth of the work in Worcester. 
Among the methods used, beside those spoken 
of in his article of 1880, is the connection 
formed with the high school. Squads of ten 
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boys and girls who were studying Greek and 
Roman history were sent to the library dur- 
ing school hours to look at the books, pic- 
tures, etc., illustrative of Greek and Roman 
antiquities, the scholars being required to 
write descriptions of the objects seen. The 
librarian met the scholars personally and took 
the occasion to see that they were using the 
books properly, showing them the use of in 
dexes, tables of contents, page headings, et 

Bulletins of new books were sent to the 
schools and a-copy of the library catalog 
placed in each room. 

In 1885 a report was made to the American 
Library Association on the work with schools 
done by libraries throughout the country 
Reports were received from 75 libraries, 37 
of which reported that official connection had 
been made with the schools, special privi 
leges being granted teachers and pupils and 
direct efforts made to add interest to the 
school work. Miss Hannah P. James, the 
compiler, sums up the possibilities suggest: 
by the report: 

1. That the librarian should confer with 
the teachers to convince them of his desire 
and ability to help them 

2. That teachers should be allowed to take 
any suitable books for use in school work 

3. That teachers be supplied with applica 
tions to distribute to pupils. 

4. Teachers should be induced to inform 
the librarian as to the courses of study to be 
pursued, that lists of useful and interesting 
books be made for use of school. 

5. Such lists to be printed and distributed 
or posted in school. 

6. Lists of juvenile books arranged in at- 
tractive general courses to be posted in libra 
ry and printed in the papers. 

7. Collections of wholesome books to be 
sent to class-rooms. 

In 1887 Mr. Green reports that he had 
placed in four of the higher grades of the 
schools libraries of about 100 volumes. This 
experiment was tried in Milwaukee in 1888 
with marked success. A report from Cleve- 
land in 1891 records the success of the ex- 
periment of placing small libraries of about 
50 volumes in 61 school-rooms. The books 
were simply charged to the teacher, one of 
the library assistants visiting each room once 
a month to check up the books. The books 
were issued to the pupils for home reading. 





ut 
I; 
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The teachers were enthusiastic over the value 
of the experiment and unanimous in their 
desire for its continuance 

The subject was given a prominent place 
the Association 
It is gratifying to note 


at the meeting of Library 
at Chicago in 1893. 
the growing sentiment in favor of doing away 
with restrictions and allowing the teachers 
as many books as they may need. 

In 1894 Miss Stearns, then of the Milwau- 
kee Public Library, made a report before the 
A. L. A. on children’s reading that has had 
far-reaching results 
points connected with children’s reading were 


sent to 195 libraries and replies received from 


Questions touching all 


145. The points especially emphasized were 
the advisability of abolishing the age limit 
the the 
of books loaned to teachers, the desirability 


for children, limitations on number 
f circulating pictures as well as books to 
the schools, and—of greatest moment to li 
brarians —the subject of a special room for 
children attendant who should have 
the supervision over their reading. It would 
be hard to overestimate the effect of this sug- 
gestive, stimulating paper. From it may be 
dated the general establishment of children’s 
oms, of courses for the training of children’s 


and an 


brarians in two of the leading library schools, 
and a growing interest in and study of chil- 


dren’s books, all of which has done much 


toward preparing librarians for the more in 
telligent performance of their share of the 


co-operative work with the schools 


Turning for a moment to the other side 


vhat has been done by the schools in the di 


rection of promoting closer relations with 


libraries? Looking through the volumes of 
ducation I find up to 1889 only one mention 
of the that 


n an article on the Quincy methods, 


a casual reference, 
to the 


subject, and 
issistance rendered by the library in making 
ut a list of books for 
In 1889 a school superintendent suggested, 

an article on the teaching of literature, 
that the teachers take their the 
library periodically that borrow 
books from the library for use in the class 


the S¢ hools 


classes to 
and they 


rooms. In the same volume, however, is an 
extract from an article by Mr. Melvil Dewey 
in Library Notes for June, 1888, on “Libraries 
the work of the 


state,” which was accompanied by the edi 


as related to educational 
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torial suggestion that the article would repay 
reading by any thoughtful reader 
In 1880 Mr 


a paper before the National Educational As 


Charles Francis Adams read 


sociation on “School superintendency,” in 


which — speaking of the 
“We try 
throughout as a moral, reasoning 


schools = 
the child 
being, and 


Quincy 


he Says: now to treat 


not as an automaton, and so we begin with 


method and end with the public 


They are both factors in our 


common schools now, only the 


Froebel’s 
library Quincy 
library is far 
the more important factor of the two.” 
The first paper distinctly on 
was presented be 
Mr. 
J. Morgan, principal of the state 
school of Providence, R. I. It 
with the necessity of teaching the pupil how 


to use books, indexes, 


the subject of 
the library and the school 
fore the association in 1887 by Thomas 
normal 
dealt chiefly 
rences, etc., noting 
that in Providence, Worcester, 
can be taken 


refe 
in passing 
and other cities sets of books 
from the public library for school use. 

In 1888 it is noted in an article on direct 
ing pupils’ city 


library, be it 


reading that “the school or 
if rightly used 
benefit.” Talks 


y competent guides and careful 


large or small 


will incalculable 


prove an 


about books f 
ly prepared lists are mentioned as among the 
possible mez may be ce 

rived 


The first complete presentation of the 


ins by which benefit 


1892 


ject before the association was in 
Mr. Brett, librarian of the 
Library, read a paper or r 
the public library to public sch 
brief 


work 


summary and descripti 
Worcester, Milwaukee 


in detail the 


historic 
done in 
other libraries, he gives 
his own library, which work had 
in a remark made by one of t 


marked suf 


ning 
vising principals on the 
in general information shown by 


of a school situated near library over 
those of 
could be 


their use of the library 


1 


far away, which she felt 
for only by the fact of 
Chis led to the 
j 


ing of a few books to some of the more dis 


another 
accounted 


send 


tant schools, in order to place books in the 


hands of children who could not reach the 


library, but the plan was so successful 
veloped so many unexpected advantages 
Mr. Brett declared himself in 


favor of using 





Lgo 


this method of placing books in the hands of 
pupils even if the school-house stood next 
door to the library. 

In the Educational Journal for November 
1894, appeared an article by Dr. Peckham 
on the work with schools done by the Mil- 
This attracted great atten- 
much 


waukee Library 


the and did as 


one thing to awaken an in- 


tion in school world 
perhaps as any 
terest in the subject on the part of teachers 
throughout the The library re- 
ceived scores of letters asking for particulars 
about the work 

In 1896 an important step was taken by the 
National Educational Association. A _ peti- 
tion requesting the establishment of a Library 


country 


Department was presented by Melvil Dewey 
and was unanimously adopted. It was stated 
that its field “should cover fully school and 
pedagogic libraries but that its great work 
should be the practical recognition that edu- 
cation is no longer for youth and for a lim- 
ited course in a school, but that it is really 
a matter for adults as well as youth, for life 
not for the course, to be carried on at home 
as well as in the .. This means 
that education must be carried on by means 
of reading and that, if the libraries are to fur- 
nish the books and give all necessary help 
in their proper field, the schools must fur- 


school 


nish the readers.” 

The American Library Association in the 
same year appointed a committee to co-op- 
with the Library Department of the 
Educational Association 

In 1897 a committee of teachers and libra 
rians was formed to report on the relations 
of public libraries to the public schools, to 
indicate methods of co-operation by which 
the usefulness of both may be increased. In 
1898 the committee made a preliminary report. 
The practical nature of its work may be 
shown by the list of subjects reported for 
investigation : 

To make a careful examination of the re- 
lations now existing. 

To pursue this examination in such a way. 
through circulars and through the columns 
of the educational and library papers, as to 
inform the greatest number of people of what 
is now being done. 

To examine with care such questions as: 

How to induce librarians to acquaint them- 
selves with the needs of the school-room and 


erate 
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teachers to make themselves familiar with 
the possibilities of public libraries. 

How to encourage normal schools to give 
more instruction in the use of books and libra 


ries. 
How to induce high schools, colleges, and 
universities to establish “schools of the book.” 
How to promote the introduction of school 


room libraries 
How to induce more public 
departments for 


libraries to 
open special children and 
teachers. 

How to increase the interest of parents in 
the reading of their children. 

How to make more accessible for parents 
and annotated lists of 


and how to promote 


select 
young 


and teachers 
books for the 
their use. 

How to 
meetings and otherwise between teachers, pat 


promote close relations through 
ents, and librarians. 
How te arrive at 
regard to the treatinent of young people as 
far as reading is concerned, during the adol 
escent period. 
How to convey to school boards and teach 


conclusions of value in 


ers in remote districts a sense of their needs 
in the way of good books well used, and in 
formation as to how such books can best be 
secured 

The committee made a thorough investiga- 
tion of the situation along these lines and a 
full report was presented at the annual meet 
ing of the National Educational Association 
in 1899. This report which is published by 
the association in pamphlet form touch 
upon every aspect of co-operative work, 
cludes graded lists for supplemental reading 
and school use, analyzes the work now being 
done in various centers, and contains much 
practical advice both for librarian and teacher 

Thus these two great factors of our edu 
cational system have been brought together 
and the bridge suggested by Mr. Adams 25 
years ago has been made fast to its moorings 
on either side. To the librarian’s knowledge 
of the book is joined the teacher’s knowledge 
of the child and from this combination there 
must result a power working for good, the 
force of which cannot be estimated 

We will consider briefly one or two con 
crete examples of work as carried on to-day 
One of the most important evidences of co- 
operation is the recent publication by the 
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Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh of a “Graded 
and annotated catalog of books in the Car- 
negie Library of Pittsburgh for the use of the 
city schools.” In 1899 the librarian, Mr. An- 
derson, 
a more 
the 


committee was appointed to co 


addressed the school principals to 
organization of the 
the schools. A 


with 


urge systematic 


work of library with 


yperate 
the librarian and his assistants in the selec- 
tion of a list of books suited to the different 
grades supplemental to the ordinary text 
books. The following subjects were selected: 
Nature, Geography, History, Language, Gen 
Kindergarten, Pedagogy, 
sub-committee 
The list 


subject under 


eral literature, Art 
and High school reading. A 
was formed to cover each subject 
is divided into grades and by 


each grade. Each entry is annotated and re 


full under 
is assigned, and the 


author and titk 


peated in each grade to which it 
work concludes with an 
index, the grade or grades 
This catalog will 
Pitts 


being indicated by figures 


be of use not only to the 


teachers of 
burgh but to librarians and teachers the coun- 
list is a letter fr 
Public 


part “The ac 


try over. Prefacing the om 
the Superintendent of 
Samuel Andrews, saying, in 
companying catalog is, 


school 
it is something unique 


in my opinion, a most 


important document So far as I 
know It is gratify- 


first, as indicating the harmony 


library authorities and 


ing to me 
existing between the 
the school principals in 
for the 


reason of the evidence, 


their mutual efforts 


education of the people; second, by 


manifest on every 
page, of the conscientious censorship exer 
I feel confident that 
a means of vitalizing the entire 


work of the schools, of awakening among the 


cised in its preparation 


it will be 


pupils that enthusiasm for good reading which 
is the highest guarantee of true culture, good 
habits, and genuine character.” 

In Buffalo the 
and pictures to the schools has been carried 


work of sending libraries 
on for about three year: rhe librarian gives 
as his experience that the most difficult prob 
lem is fitting the beoks to the proper grades 
in the schools. Each school, each class, must 
be studied with the teacher’s help before in- 
telligent assignment of books can be made. 
For example, children in the poorer districts 
and children of foreign-born parents need 


much simpler books than children in cor- 
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responding grades with different home sur 
roundings 
A quotation from report of the 


assistant in charge of at the Buffalo 
library will give better idea than any de 
scription could of some yf this effort 
incipals who at interested 


with 


“From the pr 
believe, 


and, I 

the movement, from the teachers and, better 
still, from the children themselves we have re 
assurances that they are not 


that th 


ceived many 


only satisfied with the service but 


results are going to be all that we expect and 


more. The principal of an east side school 
where ‘ g reigi 


stated 
tone of his 


fully 75 % of the parents are foreig 
} 


born, has that beyond any doubt the 


moral district has been marvel 


lously changed for the better in the last 
three years r 

The school 
Was 194,045 _vé 


librarian, Mr 


best 


in Buffalo last 
the 
the 
fed 


school 


alone 
and of 


Elmendorf, writes It is 


‘irculation 


lumes, this 


year 


library is doing, and the 


of the 


work the 

ion, not the union, public 

the public librarv seems the 
1 


step in mod democrati 


still 


most impor 
education.’ 


further step has been taken by the 
mnected with the 
York, in the di 


with illus 


r 
Free Library ( 
House, of New 


supplying the 


East 


rection of schools 


trative material to intensify the interest 


school work; collections of specimens, get 
illustrate nature worl 


le gical, zool IC 


anatomical models, historical relics, and col 


lections of ct inte -d to make real to 


the children manners, and customs 


of the count which they ; study 
ing 


cently 


Of this work o sacher wrote re 
“The 


they | 


Id me last term that un 
Mex they 


an idea that Mexico was a wilderness: 


girls te 
id seen your in exhibit 
South America! well, it was a land of 
savages and wild beasts.” 
This that the 


in educational must be 


work suggests next advance 


expansion in the di 
rection of co-operation with the museum. If 
to the library and the school, which, working 
shall feed a love of 
reading, is added the museum with its power 
to vivify and make that 
the result shall be an education that shall en 


rich, widen, and uplift the life of succeeding 


together, awaken and 


real which read 


generations. 
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THE OUTCOME OF THE PICTURE BULLETIN. 


By Epwin Wuirte Gariarp, Webster Free Library, New York. 


Tue old question, “Shall books be illus- 
trated?” may be answered in somewhat the 
same way that the new one, “Shall libraries be 
illustrated?” is beginning to receive a reply. 

No one questions the value of illustrating 
some parts of some books. Volumes of his- 
tory, science, and the arts naturally increase 
greatly in value when well illustrated. Fic- 
tion and drama increase in interest. What 
would Dante’s vision, some of Dickens’ books, 
or even “Trilby” be without the illustrations? 
The two-volunfe illustrated edition of 
“Eleanor” is in far greater demand than is 
the pictureless edition in one volume. 

The history of co-operative work with the 
schools shows that teachers must be made to 
understand, and must make the children 
interested in, books and the library. The 
library must provide books not only techni- 
cal, but also bright, up-to-date volumes of 
fiction and travel adapted to the needs of the 
individual teacher and their classes. In a 
city library work of this kind, if done prop- 
erly, will require not only a children’s room, 
but a whole department, with a trained and 
conscientious staff. Selecting books, print- 
ing lists, and keeping teachers informed of 
the contents of the library in the subjects 
being taught is no small undertaking. 

In the library of which I have charge only 
three grades of the public schools have been 
provided with special reading lists and col- 
lections of books. The result has been far 
greater than was expected. This part of our 
work is only such as is done in many pro- 
gressive libraries, and while extremely inter- 
esting in detail, it is neither new or radical 
enough to require a second setting forth in 
this issue of the JournaL. All readers of the 
LIBRARY JOURNAL are familiar with the his- 
tory of school and library co-operative work. 
Miss Rathbone, in her address before the 
Long Island Library Club, has put this his- 
tory into available shape. 

Unconsciously librarians have, by the means 
of special picture bulletins, been preparing 
themselves for a greater development in what 
we call the “modern library movement.” This 
greater development is the extension of these 


picture bulletins, and it can be used to ad- 
vantage in connection with school work. 

About a year ago our library undertook to 
post a picture bulletin for a grade which was 
at the time studying the history and geogra- 
phy of Mexico. This bulletin was at first il- 
lustrated in the usual manner with magazine 
and Perry pictures. Later, with large colored 
photographs, and finally with picturesque bits 
of costume, houshold utensils, Indian feather 
pictures, linen drawn work, stamps, coins, a 
large physical map, sundry curios, and a 
collection of native products. These native 
products were coffee, rubber, cocoanut-fibre, 
cocoa, sugar and various minerals, all in dif 
ferent conditions of production and prepara 
tion for the market. At the same time, for 
another grade, were anatomicy] 
models, geological and zoological specimens 
and historical relics. Instead of posting pic- 
tures of minerals, the actual specimens were 
placed on a nearby shelf. In this way it has 
been the endeavor to illustrate the work of 
the entire eight grades of the grammar de- 
partment. However, the immediate growth 
throughout the entire library resulting from 
this work has been such that, up to the pres- 
ent, time has only been found to provide for 
the three upper grades for which the read 
ing lists and collections of books were made. 
The children hear and learn about subjects 
in school and come to the library for books 
and other sources of information. 

A Russian exhibit has just closed. 
of the pictures in this exhibit were loaned 
by Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons, and 
some by the Century Company, others were 
purchased in Paris and in Detroit. The 
French and Detroit pictures were, when 
mounted, about the size of the “Standard dic- 
tionary” page, and cost about seven cents each, 
The peculiar color processes made these pic- 
tures very attractive. In addition to pictures, 
which occupied an entire side of a room, 
were show cases and tables which contained 


provided 


Some 


many curious pieces of costume, samovars, 
lacquered woodware, spoons, jars, bowls, 
cups and candlesticks, books, maps, coins 
and paper money, silverware, lithographed 
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religious pictures, flags, etc. This collection 
was borrowed from many different peopie 
at a great expenditure of time and work, but 
with very little money outlay. 

The Russian collection was made simply to 
for about thirty classes 


illustrate the subject 
that, at the time, had the Russian empire as a 


part of their studies. Three classes were re- 


quired to use it as the subject for composi- 
tions. Many teachers and over 1200 pupils 
examined the curious and picturesque things 
At one time every book about Russia in the 
library — history, biography, fiction and travel 
— was in circulation. 

The American 
strating in this practical man- 
ket 


hand-woven 


Revolution will be the next 
subject for illu 
ner. Already old 


tles, books, a flax whe 


muskets, footstoves, 
loom, 
are beginning 


sheet, household utensils, et 


to be collected 
Teachers say that work of this kind is a 
as well as to their pu 


real help to theselves 


Of the 617 teachers in this immediate 
used this library in 


this number about 137 sys 


pils. 
neighborhood 285 have 
way, and of 
tematically borrow books for themselves, or 
application blanks for their pupils 


some 


endorse 
or both. Indeed, not less than 2300 boys and 
girls have within the past year drawn books 
upon the recommendation of their teachers. 

Librariar that there is a 
stant demand for books about trees, flowers 
ther natural history sub 
collections are in the 
which will illustrate 
science. Between the 
“open shelf,” 
Just after the 


know con 
seeds, minerals and 
jects 

process 
the 
books, 
the collections will be placed. 
bird example, some of the 
shelves have enclosed in glass. On 
these shelves have been placed a collection of 
Just before these 


In this library 
of formation 
books of natural 


which are, course, 


division, for 


been 


birds, nests, and of eggs 
shelves, in proper decimal classification order, 
will be placed books and specimens of reptiles 
This collection will contain types and also 
specimens of those reptiles which are found in 
this locality. Rocks, minerals, seeds, leaves, 
barks and grasses are now being collected, to 
be placed beside the books which they help 
illustrate. 

In this library it is the custom to lend ob- 
jects of interest to teachers to be used in 
connection with the class-room work. The 
Public Library of Buffalo has a large collec- 
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tion of pictures which are arranged by sub 
ject, and are loaned in envelopes of fifty pic 
In the same 
this 


tures each to the class rooms 


way the Webster Free Library at writ 


school rooms two 


the 


ing has in actual use in 


sets of those minerals which classes 


are obliged to study —a tellurian, a planet 


ary, four anatomical models, plaster casts 


and wall charts of historic ornament and de 
and 


sign of the Egyptian, Grecian, Roman 


Gothic periods; and specimens of coffee and 
cocoanut mounted on cards, showing the va 
rious stages of development and the usages 
to which they are put 
The of this work 


marked increase in the interest of the tea 


result has been a very 


h 
ers in the library and its work, and in the 
circulation, especially of books of travel, nat 
ural science and historical juvenile fiction 
It would be difficult to speak too warmly 
of the way in which the principals and teach 
ers give their time and advice to this work 
The cordi 


tive to a better standard on the part of the 


al spirit shown is a constant incen 


library 
The 


cannot be 


this work 


far, to what extent 


of the value of 
How 


is indeed a difficult mat 


question 

raised. 
it should be carried 
ter to decide. In time it is possible that a 
great museum and a great library may be so 
interwoven that it be difficult to decide 
whether the museum has a library or the li 
The New York Zoological 


Society recently directed that books of nat 


will 


brary a museum 
ural history be placed in the various houses 
sorough 
made for the 
It is the beginning, and 
what extent 


in the new zoological park in the 
of the 
use of the public 
it shows the 
should collections of specimens be made by a 


Bronx, and available 


tendency. To 


library; or, in other words, how far should a 
library extend its picture bulletins and illus 
trate its books? 

The proposition then, “Shall libraries be 
illustrated ?” will receive much the same an 
swer as though the question were about 
books. “Some libraries, and some parts of 
libraries” the answer will be. The individual 
needs and conditions must be considered for 
In a children’s room, or in that por 
with 


each 
tion of a library which has to deal 
schools, a most valuable and stimulating ad 
junct will be a “Department of Practical 
Illustration.” 
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METHODS OF EVALUATING CHILDREN’S BOOKS.* 


By Everyn N. Lane, ANp Ina F. Farrar, Springfield (Mass.) City Library 


Tue foundation of children’s reading is al- 
ready well laid in the choice of books which 
have stood the test of time and which are 
universally recognized as literature — what 
we are pleased to call standard literature. It 
is no great task for an experienced reader of 
books and children to compile a list of stan- 
dard juvenile literature; such lists, and good 
ones too, are in print, and are available as 
aids and time-savers. But the feeling grows 
among teachers and librarians that all the 
books offered t8 the young by a public libra- 
ry should be of the best quality, and so the 
problem of appraisement becomes a serious 
one. 

When the juvenile list of the Springfield 
Library was revised about two years ago, 
the new issued as tentative rather 
than final; its compilers consulted the pub- 
lished lists of other libraries, relying some- 
what also upon their own experience, and the 


list was 


result was a list of about 225 authors repre- 
sented by 800 titles. This has been found to 
work fairly well, but as the books wear out 
the question arises: Shall they in all cases be 
replaced? And the answer is No. In a few 
instances where the books have obstinately 
refused to circulate, we are confronted by an- 
other question: Shall they be allowed to re- 
main the This time the an- 
swed is a conditional No. Then there are all 
the new books printed every week, each one 


upon shelves ? 


guaranteed to be exactly suited to juvenile 
minds and morals; which of them shall we 
buy? 

In connection with a series of conferences 
for parents and teachers on “The government 
of the child,” conducted in Springfield by Dr. 
Dawson, of Bible Normal 
effort has been made by the Springfield Li- 
brary to get at certain facts relating to stories 
and story-books, to find, if possible, exactly 
what elements tend to make a tale popular, 
and then to determine whether those elements 
produce a healthful effect upon the young 
mind. Books for the purpose have been fur- 
nished by the library, and most of these books, 


the College, an 





* Read hefore 
Hartford, Feb. 27, 


Connecticut Library Association, 


1907. 


though not all of them, have been selected 
from what we may call the “doubtful worn- 
out” and the “don’t circulate” After 
a careful reading, a syllabus, prepared in out- 
Dawson, has been filled out and 
returned to the library. These analyses and 
criticisms are helpful, and show what 
might be accomplished by a well organized 
reading committee 
Among the children, 
popular author would elect either Henty or 
Tomlinson. Eight boys who read both Henty 
and Tomlinson were asked to tell why they 
liked each. Six liked Tomlinson because they 
liked to 


one because he liked 


classes. 
line by Dr 


very 


a vote for the most 


liked history; one, because he read 
about “them old times ;” 
t» see “how we whipped the British.” Three 
liked Henty because they liked history, and 
five because they liked fighting. From a psy- 
chological standpoint the results of even this 
But what- 
ever may be the moral effect of Henty’s writ- 
in the long 


simple experiment are significant 


ings one thing must be admitted 
run both he and Tomlinson, more 
other popular juvenile authors, make for in- 


than any 


telligence 
Besides the 
makes use of appraisal blanks to be filled out 


Dawson syllabus, the library 
by volunteer readers who feel interested in the 
work. The reason for recommending or not 
recommending the book is given, and usually 
some comment is added. 

As the attendant in charge of the juvenile 
department goes over the shelves day after 
day she soon learns which of the books do not 
circulate and which of the authors may be said 
not to circulate. “The one I know the best of 
all” by Mrs. Burnett belongs to the former, 
and Mrs. Ewing and W. H. G. Kingston are 
examples of the latter. Investigation points to 
the conclusion that Mrs. Burnett's single book 
and Mrs. Ewing’s writings as a whole, belong 
to that class of adult fiction that is written 
about children, but is not specially adapted to 
children, while the verdict of Dr. Dawson’s 
reader would influence us toward dropping 
Kingston. Of course the «discovery that a 
book is wrongly listed as juvenile implies the 
correction of the error. 
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Lily Wesselhoeft wrote a book, a little 
nature story, that was commended and with 
some justice, by Louisa M. Alcott. Then Lily 
Wesselhoeft other stories, some of 
which did not deserve anybody's commenda- 
tion, but, probably on the strength of “Spar- 
row the tramp,” they are on the juvenile 
shelves. They little nature 
stories, and are slangy and trashy. 


wrote 


merit as 
They are 


have 


examples of what will not be replaced. 

Last year about 40 new titles were added, 
and the number for this year will probably 
not exceed that. At present nearly all the 
new books are appraised by one person. The 
appraisal blanks are filled out, with whatever 
comment is necessary to show especial excel 
lence or the reverse, and then filed for con- 
sideration by the librarian. 

The following half dozen selections show 
some of the results of this system: 

Niemann, August. The Boer boy. 

Boer history previous to the present war 
presented in an impartial and interesting way. 
This, with Stratemeyer’s “Between Boer and 
sriton” (already in the library), would form 
a complete juvenile Boer history in fiction 
form. Added to juvenile list. 

Garland, Hamlin. Boy life on the prairie. 

A book about boys—for grown-ups. 
Added to the library, but not to juvenile list. 
Raymond, Evelyn. Reels and spindles. 

Story of a good but self-sufficient young 
girl whose mastery of financial and moral 
problems ranges from the sale of her pet 
burro (without the consent or knowledge of 
her parents), to the conception of costly 
philanthropic schemes to be carried out by a 
selfish, but finally repentant, rich elderly 
cousin, won over, of course, through the 
heroine’s influence. Exceedingly improbable 
and sometimes tiresome. Rejected. 

Brooks, E. S. A godson of Lafayette 

This is the story of Eleazer Williams and 
his empire. A well-written account 
of an interesting episode in our country’s 
history that is not generally known to boys 
and girls, being the sequel, in a way, to “The 
peasant and the prince,” which is read in 
our schools. Added to juvenile list. 


Blanchard, A. E. Her very best 
In two parts. (1) A pleasant, wholesome 
story adapted to girls from 14 to 18. (2) A 
love story. Objection has been made to love 
stories by mothers of girls who use our li- 
brary. Such parents would have good reason 
to object to this. Rejected. 
Dillingham, F. B. A Christmas-tree scholar. 
A book of short stories, one for every hol- 
iday in the year, that children from eight to 
15 will read by themselves and enjoy. It is 


western 
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also suitable for reading aloud in the circle 
of young people and grown-ups 
juvenile list 

In this 
reader will find or miss something, 
book, that cannot be expressed in the answers 
to any set of questions that may be formulated 


Added to 


evaluation a thoughtful 
in every 


work of 


a sum total that 
When 
“his- 


for her guidance. There is 
must be reckoned up in another way 
a tale is described by terms “modern,’ 
‘tame,” 


Englisl 


torical,” “cheering,” “humorous, 
“strong,” 
“poor English,” etc., 
the 


those 


“good 
idea of the 


“exciting,” “silly 


the actual 


scope of story is a very vague one 


well-read 
“Dotty 


well-known and 
the 


“Pepper” 


Consider 
series, “Prudy” and 
the books 
the first of the Pepper 
Applying the formu 


juvenile 


Dimple,” and except 


ing, perhaps books, 
“Five little Peppers.” 
lated question test, both can be truthfully de 
scribed as cheery stories written for boys and 
girls from 7 to 12; but that is said, 
there still remains that sum total 
already alluded to, which is just this: what 
contribution do these books offer to the life 
of the child who reads them? It is unfortunate 
that any author should employ, for children’s 
The teacher 


when 
obstinate 


use, anything but pure English 
who toils to impress correct forms of speech 
upon her pupils, as well as the intelligent 
mother who struggles with the same task at 
home, must feel that such reading is 

mental, besides imposing useless labor upon 
the child who can forms but 
slowly. In this respect, however, the Prudy 
books must be admitted to be vastly superior 
“Joel Pepper,” the last of 


detri- 


read the best 


to the Peppers. In 
that series, the minister’s wife and the doctor 
(who figure only incidentally), are the only 
people who can be said to speak English at 
all, while the books 
what might be reasonably expected from little 
folks. The best that can be said of the Pep 
per books is that the Peppers were cheerful 


Prudy give us about 


Polly does enlist our 
Joel 
particularly, are self-willed and often disobe- 
read 


in spite of their poverty 
sympathies, but the younger children, 
dient. On at least every other page we 
“Joel began to scream” — and usually it is all 
He 1S 
The author’s style, too, if 


for nothing. never really compelled 
to obey anybody. 
that term is allowed in such a connection, is 
marked by an inconsequence that appears also 
in some of her more 


pretentious writings 
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What is the contribution of the Pepper books 
to any child’s life? 

The Prudy stories are simple but they are 
not weak. The Parlin children are good little 
somebodies — though not too good to be nat- 
ural, and when tempests arise, threatening the 
well being and safety of the family ship, 
there is always a firm hand at the helm to 
guide the bark into some quiet harbor. The 
children are never allowed in command. If 
consideration for the rights of others, loving 
gentleness and forbearance mean anything in 
child-training, what do the Prudy books con- 
tribute? 

As the result of our experience with the 
revised list, it seems probable that in future 
many duplicateS of whatever proves to be val- 
uable will be bought, and that the variety of 
titles will be proportionally lessened. This 
work is done for children under high school 
age. The term children is so elastic that, at 
times in reading of children’s books, one is 
forced to stop short in order to get one’s bear- 
ings. “Dream days,” “The golden age,” “Les 
miserables,” “Adam Bede,” “Mill on the 
Floss,” “Henry Esmond,” are a few of the 
many that are mentioned. They seem rather 
beyond the appreciation of a child, or even of 
the average young person in his early teens, if 
for no other reason than that they so far 
transcend, not his understanding, but his ex- 
perience. 

While no fixed principles can be laid down 
in evaluating juvenile fiction it may be said 
in a general way that we look for mofal tone, 
and at least a fair literary style and, in the 
case of historical fiction, truth as to facts. In 
books on science we look for truth first and 
if that be lacking the better the style the more 
pernicious the book. As few librarians are 
specialists in the line of science it stands to 
reason that they must secure the advice of 
people who know more than they do. 

In the Springfield Library two years ago 
we carefully classified children’s books and 
after we had put into the juvenile department 
all the books which had been there in a general 
way before, we went to the shelves of adult 
literature and selected those which were writ- 
ten for young people — sometimes, I fear I 
must say, written down to young people. 
Some of these were books which had appealed 
to some of us when we were children, such 
as those of Arabella Buckley and Agnes 


Giberne. These books we tried to circulate 
by all legitimate means, laying them out on 
tables, calling attention to interesting facts in 
them—all to no purpose. Finally in des- 
peration we selected those which had never 
gone out and those which had circulated but 
very few times, and we held a conference 
over them, consigning a few to oblivion, cut- 
ting a few up for the pictures and putting a 
few back with the adult books as useful for 
teachers. 

A few months since, in developing the idea 
of appraisal by a specialist we asked Miss 
Fannie Stebbins, supervisor of science in the 
schools of Springfield, to look over our juven- 
ile science and pass judgment, which she did 
somewhat reluctantly, since it must needs be 
a hasty judgment. Out of about 250 which 
she looked over it is significant that there 
were only 20 which she approved unqualifiedly. 

As in the case of most scientists she de- 
mands absolute truth as to facts. I will name 
one or two books which fell under the ban, as 
concrete examples serve to make points clear. 
In the first place scientific truths of 30 or 50 
years ago are not scientific truths of to-day, so 
that an old book of scientific lore is worth 
little excepting as history. Hooker’s “Child's 
book of nature” was published in 1867 and 
make such statements as these: “The root 
is the plant’s stomach . . . there are mouths 
in the roots,” both of which are untrue.” “The 
food of plants is in the ground and the plants 
take it up”; leaving wholly out of account the 
food of the carbon dioxide of the air. J. 
G. Wood is regarded as too technical to 
be useful, and many of the books in the 
series known as Appleton’s “Home reading 
books” come under condemnation as being 
padded, the amount of surplus matter almost 
hiding the facts. The style of book where 
Uncle Paul takes James and John out to walk 
and instruction is carried on in dialogue 
fashion all the way is hardly one to attract 
children. 

Books in science, as in some other classes, are 
not the sort that children seek after but rather 
need to be introduced to. There are a few, 
such as “Black beauty,” Beautiful Joe,” “Strike 
at Shane’s,” “Wild animals I have known,” 
“World of the great forest,” and the bird 
books, which will always be sought for, but 
the majority of them need to be brought to 
the child’s attention. The best field for cir- 
culating these books we have found to be the 
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school room library. The books in such a 
library are few in number, and the teacher can 
take time to read a page or two here and 
there, which is oftentimes sufficient to awaken 
the child’s interest. 

We are coming more and more to agree 
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with the great Russian that there are really 
very few great books in the world, that if we 
can discover these by means of specialists and 
then buy plenty of copies we shall in large 
measure have solved our difficulties, in science 
and fiction and all other classes as well 


THE LIBRARY FRIEND. 


By Wintrrep L. Taytor, Pratt Institute Free Library, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“Tue library friend” is the term that seems 
best to apply to that member of the modern 
library’s staff whose work is a development 
of the service ordinarily rendered through 
the “information desk.” Information-desk 
service as usually conceived, it is not; for 
the library friend deals with the tendencies, 
tastes, and aspirations of readers as much as 
if not more than with the definite question 
and answer respecting facts. The office in- 
deed may be regarded as finding its first ex- 
pression in the circulating libraries main- 
tained by subscription in many of the smaller 
cities twenty-five years and more ago, when 
the free public library of to-day was com- 
paratively rare. In those libraries every sub- 
scriber knew the librarian, and the librarian 
was personally acquainted with every book 
on the shelves. To bring the books and 
readers into congenial relationship was the 
business and usually the pleasure of the li- 
brarian. The personal element was the heart 
from which the circulation of the books rad- 
iated — if the presiding personality lacked vi- 
tality and enthusiasm the library was a failure. 

With the era of the democratic free li- 
braries, with their more rapid growth, with 
their doors open to men, women and children 
of all classes, the human element, the per- 
scnal relation of librarian to the reader suf- 
fered a gradual eclipse, until, in some libra- 
ries most perfectly developed on the technical 
side, the personal equation vanished alto- 
gether. The library became a great machine, 
inte which a number was dropped, and out 
of which a book was dropped |.ke corn from 
the hopper. We all know how formidable 
this mechanism is to those unaccustomed to 
modern library methods. To the uninitiated 
the card catalog is an abomination, an un- 
solved problem, a delusion and a snare. The 
boy who is interested in athletics, fumbling 
over the card catalog in Micawber-like fash- 
ion, hits upon the title “Morning and even- 


ine exercises”; he straightway hands in the 
number, thinking he has found a prize. It is 
discouraging and depressing when the ma- 
chine shoots out to him a volume of devo- 
tional compilations. He has tried his luck 
and it has failed, and as he was reminded 
only last week that a cannot be ex 
changed the same day on which it is drawn 
out he retires with “Morning and evening 
exercises,” a sadder, but a wiser boy. 
It is in accord, therefore, with the process 
of library evolution that a closer personal 
relation between reader and librarian should 
be developed through some such medium as 
is here outlined under the designation “the 
library friend.” 

One of the library problems just now is 
this: given on the one side 100,000 books and 
on the other 50,000 people.. How is each 
individual to be brought into contact with 
the particular book that he wants. Where 
open shelves are practicable a great advan- 
tage—to the discriminating reader, an in- 
estimable advantage, is gained; but the ma- 
jority of libraries have not room to throw 
any department open to the public; and even 
among open shelves the person whose judg- 
ment of books is wholly untrained often 
misses what he is looking for. 

The assistance given by the reference room 
i; invaluable. There no one goes away un- 
satisfied; but the reaches 
only those in pursuit of a definite subject. 
Beyond its range is the drifting, aimless 
reader, the searcher after something he knows 
not what. The dull, the diffident, the 
ginners in the of libraries, those 
read purely for amusement and those who 
want the new books—new spelled with a 
capital n and book with a small b— old per- 
sons, those whose eyesight is defective and 
whose glasses strike the card catalog at the 
wrong angle, foreigners who use English 
with difficulty and diffidence—all these 


book 


not 


reference room 


be- 


use who 
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gather together in the delivery room at once, 
and efficient as the assistants may be — and 
sometimes they effect miracles—it is im- 
possible for them to give the different indi- 
viduals the help each one needs. In the li- 
braries the element is most 
withdrawn the case of these people is hard. 
Io bring the personal relation again into 
the library and to develop it with the growth of 
the needs of the public, with this end in view, 


where human 


a number of libraries have introduced the in- 
formation desk. By common consent, perhaps 
in the eternal fitness of things, this position so 
far seems to have been relegated to woman. 

“She is a reading lady, and far gone in the 
pleasures of So wrote Sir 
Roger de Coverley of the object of his af- 
fections, and no one could more felicitously 


friendship.” 


describe two of the qualifications for the one 
presiding at the information desk. A read- 
ing lady she must be; and it is no less im- 
portant that she be far gone in friendship for 
the public. To study their needs; to be re- 
ceptive as wax to their impress, and respon- 
soul as well as with 


heart and 


This all around sympathetic power is 


sive with 
mind 
the fundamental requisite of true service in 
this position. She may be a person of many 


words or of few; a good listener she must 
be. Success depends less upon temperament 
or gifts than upon an attitude of inward re- 
ceptivity and outgoing friendliness —the at- 
titude that radiates a home-like atmosphere 
and the 
Emerson quaintly described certain faces as 
“decorated with This style of 
decoration will be permanently in fashion in 


insensibly sets stranger at ease 


invitation.” 


this position if the invitation from the heart 
is a magnet strong enough to draw within its 
circle those who are in need of help. It is 
most necessary, also, that a certain poise be 
preserved. To be ready but not over anxious 
to assist; to be responsive but not intrusive; 
to be suggestive but never insistent; to re- 
books forcing one’s own 


tastes or 


commend without 
literary 
while helping new comers, to seek to make 
them independent in their use of the library 
instead of leading them to rely on some one 
else to do the work and use all the judgment 
for them, all this requires a nice adjustment 
of balances. And it is well to have on hand 
the tact which is the art of lessening social 
friction, and the sense of humor so invalu- 
able as a lubricator in human relations. 


standards upon others; 
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When any one comes to the information desk 
with a grievance, irritated, if not angry, to 
be met with simple good nature, and not to 
be taken too seriously, and yet to find in- 
stant readiness to adjust the cause of annoy- 
ance if possible, soon dissipates the feeling 


of antagonism or injury. Such encounters 
ought not to tax one’s patience. They some- 
times turn out to be rather interesting. 
Nor need stupidity patience 
What more pathetic than the isolation of one 
who is slow to perceive and to grasp? It is 
a terrible handicap. To rescue the dull from 
their dullness should be the first impulse, and 
shallow is the sympathy that does not reach 
out to such instinctively. It is not enough to 
be able to unlock the resources of the library; 
one needs to be able also to unlock the re 


tax one’s 


sources of the individual 

People come to libraries from all sorts of 
homes. To the man or woman living in the 
midst of ugly and sordid surroundings, where 
the days are crowded with drudgery, the 
weekly visit to the library becomes a social 
event; it is a lft into a fresh atmosphere, 
into another plane of life. A passing greet- 
ing from the information desk gives a sense 
ot welcome and of relationship to the read- 
ing public. Five or ten minutes of cordial 
contact, a brief conversation with one unre- 
lated to their world of worries, is a refreshing 
experience. To be recognized as a thinking, 
reading being, with opinions about books, in- 
stead of a human machine for cooking, scrub- 
bing and sewing, or money-getting, puts new 
life into one. 

But this social side of the work of the in- 
formation desk must rest on the solid founda- 
tion of practical qualifications. One must 
possess the knowledge of a wide range of 
books, the power of concentration on the one 
person or the one subject in hand, and the 
mental alertness that perceives when another 
person is waiting. The more perfect the un- 
derstanding of the system of classification of 
the books and of all the technical side of li- 
brary work, the more effective will be the 
service at the information desk. There the 
resources of the library should be at com- 
mand, and should be reached rapidly and ac- 
curately. When any imaginable or unimag- 
inable question many be asked at any mo- 
ment, from “May I use your pencil?” up 
through the whole range of history, art, lit- 
erature, politics, science or religion, one must 
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know the ground thoroughly in order to meet 
these demands. Topics requiring special re- 
search are passed on to the reference room, 
but the inquirer should be put on the right 
track when he wants but a single book from 
the delivery room 

The new-comer must be instructed in in- 
telligent use of the catalogs and helped to- 
wards from the start. The 
ycung people must be assisted in making out 
their first lists, and these lists should repre- 
sent a variety of authors, in order that the 


self-reliance 


author who pleases can be followed up inde- 
pendently through the card catalogs. A well- 
selected first list for boys or girls should place 
at their command a range of 50, 60, or 100 
books 
known to the average boy or girl who comes 
to the public library for fiction. The field of 
the boy is often Alger, Ellis, 
Optic and Henty, while the girls may know 
only Sophie May and Miss Alcott 3eyond 
One of 
opments at the information desk will be care- 
fully-selected lists of books for and 
girls. They grow under one’s hand as the 
young people in turn recommend additions. 
This co-operation the confi- 
dence of those who are quick to suspect and 
ward off any lurking desire for their im- 
provement on the part of the library. Not- 
withstanding that the starting point must al- 
ways be the taste and inclination of the reader, 
it is a simple matter to keep the pressure in 
Carefully-selected fiction 
want. 


It is surprising how few writers are 


bounded by 


are unknown seas. the early devel- 


boy Ss 


sense of wins 


the right direction. 
lists for older readers 
Such lists do not include the works of the 
standard, voluminous writers known to every 
one. Into them are gathered the 
old favorites of a generation ago, or later 
novels which may have happened to miss fame 
and yet possess an abiding charm and the in- 
dispensable element of interest. There are 
hundreds of such books, perennially delight 
ful, novels just now submerged under the 
continually rising tide of new fiction. It is 
a piece of pure good fortune for the reader 
who turns in despair from the pursuit of 
“David Harum,” “Eben Holden,” 
Meredith,” to find a fresh range of unheard- 
of novels of equal or more than equal in- 
terest. This enlargement of their circle of 
congenial authors is welcomed with very 
grateful appreciation. A list of good short 
stories is another resource, and one of cheer- 


also meet a 


some of 


or “Janice 
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ful books for invalids; stories that are neither 
morbid nor tragic. Young working men who 
can come to the library only at evening are 
glad of assistance in selecting books related 
to their work, and they are quick to respond 
to any evidence of sympathetic interest in 
their pursuit 
the day who wish to make up for the lack 
of opportunities in school are eager and grate- 
ourses of read- 


Young girls employed during 


ful for advice in outlining 
ing and study; those studying music are glad 
of guidance into the more interesting path- 
ways of musical literature, or it may be the 
amateur in some branch of art who reveals 
a cherished ambition in the hope of obtain 
ing help in this direction, and delightfully 
friendly relations spring into being while 
these various lists are under way 

Often the chance encounter, the mere pass- 
ing remark, brings the happy inspiration as 
to just the rigut books, as when one catches 
a glimpse of a deep enthusiasm for nature 
surviving in the breast of a man through 50 


s. To introduce 


years spent between city wall 
him to Richard Jefferies, most intense, near- 
est to nature’s spirit, and least known of na- 
ture’s lovers, is to enrich the remaining years 
of this man’s life 

All who go to the library go as 
entertainment, 


seekers 
Some are seeking merely 
others are searching for knowledge, but many 
are struggling with the deep problems that 
beset us all, perhaps in moral or spiritual 
darkness, and looking only for light. If one’s 
heart is with the people, nothing so quickens 
perception as sympathy. One notes the trend 
of the reading of the individual, and often what 
he is seeking is intuitively divined. Perhaps the 
simple remark, “If you can tell me just what 
you want I may be able to find it for you,” 
results in a frank statement of the difficulty, 
or an outburst of sudden confidence is given 
from that impulse that makes it often easier 
to confide in a stranger than in a relative 
And it counts for a good deal just then if the 
one at the information desk knows what 
writer has felt and thought most deeply and 
has written most clearly and helpfully on that 
subject. Few are the needs of the human 
heart or mind that are really beyond the 
reach of help from books - which 
we find the reflection of our every mood, the 


books in 


expression of our inmost aspiration, the con 


servation of the feeling, the experience and 
the wisdom of the race 
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FRANCIS PARKMAN ON PUBLIC EDU- 
CATION. 
From Farnham’s Life of Parkman. 


PARADOXICAL as it may seem, the diffusion 
of education and intelligence is at present act- 
ing against the free development of the high- 
est education and intelligence. Many have 
hoped and still hope that by giving a partial 
teaching to great numbers of persons, a stim- 
ulus would be applied to the best minds among 
them, and a thirst for knowledge awakened 
which would lead to high results; but thus 
far these results have not equalled the expec- 
tation. There has been a vast expenditure of 
brick and mortar for educational purposes, 
and what is more to the purpose, many ex- 
cellent and faithful teachers of both sexes 
have labored diligently in their vocation; but 
the system of competitive cramming in our 
public schools fias not borne fruits on which 
we have much cause to congratulate ourselves. 
It has produced an immense number of read- 
ers; but what thinkers are to be found may 
be said to exist in spite of it. The public 
school has put money in abundance in the 
pockets of the dealers in sensation stories, 
sensation newspapers, and all the swarm of 
trivial, sickly, and rascally literature. ; 

The public taste is very exacting, and it 
offers great and tempting rewards to those 
who please it. That which please it pays 
so much better in money and notoriety, and 
is so much cheaper of production, than the 
better article which does not please it, that 
the temptation to accept light work and 
high wages in place of hard work and low 
wages is difficult to resist. Nothing but a 
deep love of truth or of art can stand un- 
moved against it. In our literary markets, 
educated tastes are completely outridden by 
uneducated or half-educated tastes, and the 
commodity is debased accordingly. Thus, the 
editor of a magazine may be a man of taste 
and talents; but his interests as a man of let- 
ters and his interests as a man of business 
are not the same. “Why don’t you make 
your magazine what it ought to be?” we 
once asked a well-known editor. “Because,” 
he replied, “if we did we should lose four- 
fifths of our circulation.” A noted preacher 
not long ago confessed to us that the tempta- 
tion to give his audience the sort of preaching 
which they liked to hear, instead of that which 
it was best that they should hear, was almost 
irresistible. 

The amount of what we have been saying 
is, that the public which demands a second- 
rate article is so enormously large in com- 
parison with the public which demands a 
first-rate article that it impairs the quality 
of literary production, and exercises an influ- 
ence adverse to the growth of intellectual 
eminence. Now, what is the remedy? It 
seems to us to be two-fold. First, to direct 
popular education, not to stuffing the mind 
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with crude aggregations of imperfect knowl- 
edge, but rather to the development of its 
powers of observation, comparison, analysis, 
and reasoning; to strengthening and instruct- 
ing its moral sense, and leading it to self- 
knowledge and consequent modesty. All this, 
no doubt, is vastly more difficult and far less 
showy in its results than the present system 
of competitive cramming, and requires in its 
teachers a high degree of good sense and 
sound instruction. The other remedy con- 
sists in a powerful re-enforcement of the 
higher education, and the consequent develop- 
ment of a class of persons, whether rich or 
poor, so well instructed and so numerous as 
to hold their ground against charlatanry, and 
propagate sound and healthy thought through 
the community. He who gives or bequeaths 
money to a well-established and wisely-con- 
ducted university confers a blessing which 
radiates through all the ranks of society. He 
does a service eminently practical, and con- 
stitutes himself the patron of the highest and 
best utilitarianism. 


BEST so BOOKS OF 1900 FOR A VIL- 
LAGE LIBRARY. 


Tue following list gives the result of the 
annual vote upon the books of the preceding 
year made by librarians under the direction 
of the New York State Library. It is based 
on the list of 500 of the leading books of 1909, 
prepared by the state library, and sent out 
to librarians to obtain an expression of opin- 
ion respecting the best 50 books to be added 
to a village library. A fuller annotated list 
of the best books of 1900 will soon be issued 
by the New York State Library. The books 
are ranked according to the number of votes 
received : 
RANK. 

1. Johnston, 
GRR Sea are 

. Thompson, Ernest Seton-. 

phy of a grizzly 

. Bacheller, I. A. Eben Holden 

. Stedman, E. C., ed. An American 

anthology, 1787-1899. ..... ....+..: 

. Thompson, Maurice. Alice of Old 

CE dad snechaaw whebs oe ba 

. Ward, Mrs. M. A. Eleanor 

. Allen, J. L. Reign of law 

. Barrie, J. M. Tommy and Grizel.... 

Howells, W. D. Literary friends and 
acquaintance 

. Crawford, F. M. 
11. Fiske, John. Mississippi Valley in 

| ERR TE EP 
12. Tarkington, Booth. Monsieur Beau- 
ES hare -eakev bad 655.00 se annb ent 
13. Burroughs, John. Squirrels and other 
i 25 canes enkedheGaseuee 


VOTES. 
Mary. To have and to 


' Biogra- 


In the palace of the 
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14. 
15. 


16. 


. Earle, 
. Hewlett, M. _— 


. Eggleston, Edward. 


Wendell, Barrett 
America..... 

Iles, George. 
the camera. 

Keeler, H. L. Our native trees ‘and 
how to identify them... 

Mrs. A. M. Stage-coach and 

tavern days. 


Literary history of 


Flame, ‘electricity, and 


Life and death of 
Richard Yea-and-Nay. 

Transit of civil- 
ization from England to America 
in the 17th century. 


. Scidmore, E. R. China the long- lived 


. Huxley, 
. Lang, 
: Matte. 


. Glasgow, 


7. Byrn, E. w. 


. Du Chaillu, 


. Carnegie, 


. Clemens, S. 


. Hillis, 

. Allen, 

. Brooks, 
. Morley, 


. Davis, 


. Thompson, 


. Chapman, F, M. 


empire. eae aes 

N. ‘D. " Influence of Christ in 

modern life. ... 

A. V. G. 

Phillips Brooks... .. 

E. S. Century book of 

American colonies. ... 

John. Oliver Cromwell. 

Durie, F. P., (“Martin Dooley.”) 
Mr. Dooley’s philosophy ay 

Grant, Robert. Cadeavaned bread... 

R. H. With both armies in 
Africa.. 

A. R. Book for all ‘readers. 
Mrs. G. G. Seton-. A 

woman tenderfoot 

Leonard. Life and letters of 

Thomas Henry Huxley 

Bird studies with a 


Life and letters of 


South 
Spofford, 


camera. ae ae Gea 
Andrew, ed. Grey fairy book. 
H. W. William Shakesneare. 
Thompson, Maurice. My winter gar- 
Srin cid aaviceas nem akan temeamhe 
E. A. G. Voice of the peo 
i wink ame sc 
Williams, H. S 


science. 


Story of roth century 

Progress of invention 
in the roth century 

McClure, A. K. Our presidents and 
how we make them 

Rostand, Edmund. L’aiglor 

Ely, R. T. Monopolies and trusts 

P. B. The world of the 
great forest. 

April baby’s book of tunes 
author of ‘ 
man garden”. = 

Beard, D. C. Jack ‘of all trades... 

Harland, Henry. Cardinal’s snuff 

Andrew. Gospel of wealth. 

Riis, J. A. Ten years’ war.. 

L. The man that cor- 
rupted Hadleyburg. . 

Goss, F. Redemption of David 
Corson. . 

Roosevelt, Theodore. 
life. . 

Slocum, Joshua. 
the world 


"By the 
‘Elizabeth and her Ger- 


The strenuous 


Sailing alone around 


VOTES. 


84 
78 
76 
74 


72 


64 


63 
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“LIBRARY DAY” 
LIBRARY, 


IN THE FREE PUBLIC 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IA. 

WHEN we had decided to have a “library 
day” the question arose, What shall we do? 
We asked our friends and neighbors, as peo- 
ple always ask who intend to follow their 
own devices, and after a few weeks of plan- 
ning this is what happened Jan. 31, 1901: 

Invitations had been sent to teachers, clubs, 
city council and school board, to individuals 
who were specially interested in the library, 
and to many who should be but were not. 
We invited them to come to an afternoon 
session, when we would tell them something 
about library work and what it should mean 
to them; for the evening we promised an il 
lustrated reception, when the library trustees 
and staff would explain the use of the library 
by object lessons. 

This year we are particularly anxious to 
create a greater interest in the schools, so the 
central thought in the afternoon program was 
what the library could do for the teachers 
and pupils. 

The first talk on “The library and the com- 
munity” was a story of the day’s work. The 
idea that a librarian does fancy work and 
reads novels has not entirely died out, and 
this address was to show that she has a few 
other things to occupy her time. Miss For- 
dyce, one of Iowa's brilliant teachers, gave the 
second address, “Library methods in the 
school.” Coming from a teacher who knows 
both the library and the school sides of our 
work, her plea for co-operation of schools 
and library and broader methods of work in 
the school room carried great weight and con- 
verted many an unbeliever. 

Miss Alice Tyler, secretary of the Iowa 
Library Commission, ended the program with 
a most interesting account of the state work, 
and so we were carried from our own little 
library to this broader field, and were shown 
how our community might become a strong 
factor in the greater work of sending litera- 
ture to the rural districts and villages near 
us. The state commission has been work- 
ing but four months, and already a wonder- 
ful impetus has been given to library de- 
velopment in Iowa. 

After the addresses the audience visited the 
library, which was in gala dress. An ex- 
hibit of original drawings from Scribner’s 
Sons covered the walls, every department of 
work was shown in bulletin or other forms, 
but this being a teachers’ gathering the chil- 
dren’s room proved the most attractive. 

A bulletin told what the library would do 
for the teachers. The children’s library 
course was explained by the children’s hbra- 
rian, and exhibits of books, bulletins and 
other work done by the children could be ex- 
amined. There was a collection of books that 
would be of special interest to the teachers. 

The Library Club could speak for itself 
with lists of books and questions for research. 
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In the evening many of the busy profes- 
sional men came to see us, some for the first 
time. Their comments were most amusing: 
“You call this a public library? Why, it’s 
just like being at home, so cosy and com- 
fortable, and you do all this for people? 
We've read about it in the papers, but we did 
not quite believe it.” 

“Library day” meant a different thing to 
each guest, but to each it showed that the 
library was for him all that he would allow 
it to be, and that if the rooms lacked much 
that an ideal library should have it was only 
the lack of money and not of the good will 
of the board of trustees or the library staff. 

Harriette McCrory. 


LIGHT READING IN HIGH 


“SCHOOLS. 


Tue subject of directing the light reading 
of high school pupils toward better books in 
fiction and in literature was presented by Miss 
Romiett Stevens, of Pratt Institute High 
School, Brooklyn, at the April meeting of the 
Long Island Library School. Miss Stevens 
said, in part: 

The attempt to guide, even in a slight de- 
gree, the light reading of a class of boys and 
girls of many types and individualities, offers 
an interesting problem, one that would be im- 
possible of solution if it were not for the gen- 
erous assistance we receive from the libra- 
ry. There are many conditions to meet. 
Some children come to us from homes of cul- 
ture, where their reading matter has been 
most judiciously selected; others come from 
homes where books are a luxury. and others 
still from homes where books are carelessly 
selected.” 

During the early part of the year, as soon 
as pupils and instructor become acquainted 
so that mutual confidence is established, a 
joint “book-talk” is held. The outcome of this 
free expression of opinion on a subject upon 
which every one has much to say would be a 
revelation to one that did not know what to 
expect. One girl will be reading “Les Miser- 
ables” while another will still be under the 
spell of the “Elsie” books. At such a talk one 
lad remarked: “The Henty books are all right. 
I've read every book Hentv ever wrote.” 
“Have you read anything elser’ “No; I don't 
like anything else.” Another said: “I hadn't 
read a book this year till last week a boy lent 
me one of Laura Jean Libbey’s, and I thought 
it was a little silly.” Most girls of this pe- 
riod have read and re-read “Louise Olcott,” 
and then because they have found nothing 
satisfactory to take her nlace they read and 
re-read her books. Then they plunge wildly 
into books by Stanley Weyman, Hall Caine, 
Anthony Hope and Marion Crawford. 

In a class of 80 boys and girls a canvass 
was made to ascertain how many were famil- 
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iar with certain standard books. The re- 


sults were as follows: 


Howard Pyle’s “Robin Hood” 

Howard Pyle’s “Men of iron” 

Stevenson’s “Treasure Island” 

Ruskin’s “King of the Golden River’. 19 

Kipling’s “Jungle books” 

Of Scott’s stories “The talisman” had been 
read by 9, “Ivanhoe” by 30, “Kenilworth” by 6 

As a general thing, when a boy or girl 
reads a trashy book it is because he does not 
know of the better one. These same children 
who have done so little reading in their lives 
read with evident enjoyment the classics that 
supplement the Greek history they study. 
Good short stories will, if appreciated, pave 
the way to more mature reading and keener 
appreciation of the masterpieces. “For the 
boy who does not read, or for the one who de- 
vours daily portions of Henty, I like to serve 
un bits of Seton-Thompson’s animal sto 
ries, especially ‘Johnny’ or ‘Lobo.’ Seton- 
Thompson has been a powerful antidote to 
literary desuetude in scores of cases. For 
the boy that likes detective stories written 
by authors whose names are not known in 
the library I like to substitute “Treasure 
Island,’ ‘The adventures of Captain Horn,’ 
‘Captains courageous.’ I never knew a girl 
that did not have her E. P. Roe ideals shat- 
tered by a reading of Kate Douglas Wig- 
gins’s ‘Cathedral courtship’ or Kipling’s 
‘Brushwood boy.’ The boy that wants fun- 
ny things, and candidly doubts your ability 
to produce anything as good as ‘Peck’s bad 
boy,’ will have his confidence in you and your 
world of books largely increased when you 
have introduced him to Ruth McEnery Stu- 
art’s ‘Sonny’ or to ‘Uncle Remus.’ ” 

Miss Stevens said that as a result of these 
informal “book talks” teachers and pupils to 
gether prepared lists of books they would 
recommend to others for thorough enjoyment 
“It requires some tact to keep the list from 
books that are undoubtedly poor, but we 
compromise in some way.” Books so chosen 
and recommended for pupils’ reading are 
supplied by the library, being placed on spe 
cial shelves to which pupils have direct 
cess. “We consider ourselves very fortunate 
in having this generous co-operation of the 
library. Without it we could do almost noth 
ing.” The list prepared for the current 
school year included George Eliot’s “Romola” 
and “Silas Marner,” Kate Douglas Wiggin, 
Kipling, Hopkinson Smith. Barrie, Eber’s 
“Egyptian princess” and “Emperor,” Seton- 
Thompson, Howard Pyle, several of William 
Black’s novels, Frank Stockton, Howell’s 
“Altruria” and “A chance acquaintance,” 
“Paul and Virginia,” “Lorna Doone,” “Prue 
and I,” several of Stevenson’s books, Mor 
ris's “News from nowhere,” Mrs. Stuart’s 
“Sonny,” Grahame’s “Golden age” and 
“Dream days.” “When knighthood was in 
flower” and “Peter Sterling.” 


READ BY. 
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COUNTY LIBRARIES — OHIO AND 


WISCONSIN. 

In the LrpraRY JOURNAL for February you 
refer to the opening of the Brumback Libra- 
ry at Van Wert, Ohio, and speak of it as 
being the first to extend library privileges 
to a whole county. I wish to correct this 
Cincinnati, in addition to having a large 
population within her city limits, has a very 
large suburban population residing outside 
the limits of the school district of the city 
(not co-extensive with the limits of th 
city) but within Hamilton county This 
suburban population is engaged in business 
in the city and pays a city tax upon its 
business. By reason of the fact that the 
free use of the library was limited to the 
residents of the school district of Cincinnati, 
these county residents had no use of the 
same. ‘The late librarian, Mr. A. W. Whelp 
ley, in the early ‘90s recommended that the 
free use of the library be extended to all such 
residents of the county. It remained, how- 
ever, for the law of April 21, 1898 (93 O. L 
191) to accompli h the desired end It went 
even further for it extended the free use of 
the privileges of the library to all residents 
f th mnty regardless of their being tax 
payers. Thus immediately after the passage 
{ the act the treasures of the Public Library 
f Cincinnati, nearly 250,000 volumes, were 
ubject to the free use of the residents of 
the county, and they at once availed them 
selves of the privilege. In consideration of 
his extension the board of trustees of the 
library was given power to make a levy upon 
ll the taxable property of the county — the 


proceeds of which were to be placed in the 
county treasury, the fund to be known as the 
library fund of the county and to be under 
the exclusive control of the trustees. The 
law required the trustees to establish and 
maintain branch libraries and delivery sta 
tions throughout the county. The delivery 
station system was put into operation June 
10, 1899. At the present time there are 40 
stations in sucessful operation. In addi 
tion to these stations we have 13 travelling 
libraries in portions of the county not easily 
from the stations. The circula 
tion for 1900 through the stations was 179, 
541. The number of registered borrowers 
through the stations to the present time is 
over 7500 

Bearing in mind the dates given above, 
please note the following: The law which 
made it possible for the county commissioners 
of Van Wert county to accept the notable 
and noble gift of Mr. Brumback was not 
passed until April 26, 1898 (93 O. L. 355) 
The contract with the commissioners was 
executed July 30 of the same year. The 
bvilding was completed and dedicated Janu- 
ary I, 1901, and the county residents first 
had the use of the library January 28, 1901 
From these dates it appears that the residents 
of Hamilton county had library privileges 
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prior to the p 
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In looking over the library field 
work in the interest of libraries we find that 
this county extension was unique and 
wholly new. If there are any others of like 
character, I should be pleased to be advised 
of same. The Hagerstown, Md. library, I 
believe, is one other 

We think here in Cincinnati 
the first to occupy the field. The Van Wert 
law was undoubtedly close upon us — being 
but five days later t those five days give 
a precedence we do not 
particularly in view of the 
county extension was in actual 
nearly three years under our law before the 
Van Wert law became effective. To accom 
plish the end we had to become divorced 
from the board of education of the school 
district, which had always controlled the li 
brary funds, and it was no easy task. We 
defeated in an effort made in 1892, but 
in 1898, adding this county extension feature, 
were successful. A city board could not 
levy a tax upon the county duplicate and 
the power of making the levy was vested in 
the trustees of the library, and they 
given exclusive control of the fund realized 
from the levy. Thus the complete control 
of the library passed to the trustees and with 
it the county extension idea became a possi 
bility and later an actuality 

We shall claim preceder 
tice until confr 
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fact that 
practice tor 
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rural districts 
W. T. Porter 
frustee Public Library of Cin 
In the Lrprary yourNAL for 
was pointed out editorially that the public 
libraries of Cincinnati, in Ohio and St. Jos 
eph, in Missouri, among others, had for some 
time past extended their privileges within the 
well as within city limits, but Mr 
full statement of the plan carried 
ncinnati brings out details of great 
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The following communici yt I nts the 
other side of the question 
lo THE Epitror or THe Liprary JOURNAI 

Mr. W. T. Porter, of Cincinnati, from the 
tenor of his letter in the present issue of Tut 
LIBRARY JOURNAL, is fully convinced that th 
Cincinnati Library enjoys the 
priority in the matter of inaugurating 
library movement Feeling 
that the Brumback Library 
Wert county is justly entitled to th 
I will briefly consider e matter fror 
view point 

To begin with what might be 
paradoxical statement, I 


distinction « 


county 


certain 
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that | 


will say am 
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forced to the conclusion that I consider it 
difficult to understand how the Cincinnati Li- 
brary can fairly lay claim to the name county 
library, if we take that phrase in the strict 
sense. Granting, however, that it is a county 
library, let me briefly consider the act that 
created it a county library as well as the act 
that created the Brumback Library of Van 
Wert county a county library. That these 
two acts may be the more easily compared, I 
will place the principal items in the history 
of each side by side: 
Library Bill of the 
Cincinnati Library. 
House Bill No. 753 
In the House ate Bill No. 435. 
April 1, 1898. Intro- In the Senate. 
duced March 25, 1898. In- 
April 15, 1808. Passed.| troduced 
In the Senate. April 14, 1898. Passed. 
April 15, 1898. _ Intro In the House. 
troduced April 15, 1898. Intro 
April 21, 1898, Passed.) troduced 
April 26, 1898. Passed. 
We thus see that the bill of the Brumback 
Library of Van Wert county was introduced 
first,and passed the senate before the bill of 
the Cincinnati Library passed either the sen- 
ate or the house. In this connection I should 
like to add that the bill of the Brumback Li- 
brary of Van Wert county was published 
four or five of Ohio’s leading papers nearly 
two months before the bill of the Cincinnati 
Library was introduced in the Ohio legisla- 
ture. On Feb. 13, 1808, Mr. Porter might 
have read the bill and a lengthy account of 
the library itself in The Commercial-Tribune, 
of Cincinnati. I have given a brief history 
of the two Let ne next say a word 
regarding their contents. Again I will place 
my facts side by side 


Library Bill of Brum- 
back Library of Van 
Wert county. Sen- 


bills 


Bill of The Brumback 
Library of Van 
Wert county 
Called a general 

since it applies to 

Ohio’s counties 
2. Tax levied onthe; 2. Tax levied on the 

county, not by county county by county of- 

officials, but by trus-\ficials (commission 
tees of the library. ers) 

3. Phrase “county, 3. Phrase 
library” does not ap-\library’ does 
pear in the bill in the bil! 

From the that 
strictly speaking, the Cincinnati act does not 
library. It simply extends 
the privileges of the Cincinnati Library to 
Hamilton county. The fact is, the Cincin- 
nati Library is more like the libraries in sev- 
eral of our larger cities, which have elaborate 
systems of branch libraries than a county 
librarv in a county with a rural population, 
the corporate limits of Cincinnati are 

isive with the lines of Ham 


Bill of the Cincinnati 
Library. 

1. Called a special 

act, since it applies) 1. 

practically only to the act, 


Cincinnati Library all 
1 
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ilton county. Furthermore, if the Cincinnati 
Library is a county library in the strict sense 
of the phrase, why did the Ohio legislature 
pass two county library bills in the same 
month? Legislators sometimes do strang: 
things, still they would scarcely be guilty of 
passing two bills of the same character. Th 
bill of the Brumback Library of Van Wert 
county was introduced first, and being a bil 
that applies to all of Ohio’s 88 counties, 
was the object of introducing the Cincinnati 
bill a week later, if its purpose were to create 
a county library? The fact is the Cincinnati 
Library is no more than a city library that 
extends its privileges to county residents 

What Mr. Porter says regarding the ( 
cinnati Library having been put into opera 
tion first is all true. The Brumback Library 
of Van Wert county, which was an ideal 
years before Mr, Whelpley recommended the 
extending of the privileges of the Cincinnat 
Library to Hamilton county had to be built 
after the passage of its act. The Cincinnat 
Library was already built Che only clair 
made by the Brumback Library of Van Wer 
county is that it was the first to inaugurate 
the county library movement 

Respecting the modus operandi of tl 
Brumback Library of Van Wert county, | 
will only say in this connection that practic 
ally all the towns of Van Wert county hav: 
branch libraries, that all these branch libra 
ries have a travelling library system charac 
teristic of themselves, and that the branch 
libraries are in constant and direct communi 
cation with the central library in the matte: 
of securing books. Any resident of Van 
Wert county —and every resident is within 
easy reach of the central library or one of its 
branches — cz ybtain books anywhere in the 
county, although cards are issued only by tl 
central library. The librarv being a count 
library in a county with a rural populat 
the library board feel it their duty to equal 
so far as possible the opportunities of all e 
titled to the privileges of the library, and « 
sequently give especial attention to the 1 
of the work which concerns the home of t! 
farmer 


wai 


AnTRIM, |” 
-onnection it is interest 
note that Wisc 
just passed a bill authorizing the « 
ment of county libraries, including travellin 
libraries for counties, to be directed by 
whose meml 
shall without compensation Tl 
board may appoint a supervising librarian 
a salary not to exceed $so per year, « xclusii 
of travelling expenses; and in addition to ; 
ministration of travelling libraries for the 
county, it may maintain county public libr 
ries if established by the county. For cou 
ty travelling library purposes, an appropr 
tion of $500 for the first year 
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and $200 f 
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each succeeding year may be made by the 
county. Immediately after passage of this 
act, the county board of Winnebago decided 
to accept its provisions, a gift of 15 travelling 
libraries was promptly secured through the 
efforts of the originator of the bill, P. V 
Lawson, president of the Fox River Valley 
Library Association; and the county voted 
to appropriate $500 for new travelling libra- 
ries, and to engage a supervising librarian 
Winnebago county has three public libraries, 
at Neenah, Menasha, and Oshkosh — the tw 
latter being free to farmers in the neighbor 
ing townships. As strictly rural popu- 
lation of the county does not exceed 18,000 
all the farmers will soon have library priv- 
ileges, as the library commission will 
supplement the work of the county as far as 
to secure that end. Mr. Hutch 
that the section of the new 
the establishment of perma- 
“1S practically a copy of 
law under which the Brumback 
in Van Wert county is established.” 
“We have had for 
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libraries in the State 


state 


s necessary 
ns points out 

authorizing 

. hr 


-ounty libraries 


ta which are 

all the people of their respective 
unties, and two of them served people yf 
heir counties not only from their central 1i 
raries, but by means of travelling libraries 
We have no libraries in the state, however. 
hich are supported by taxation of the peo 
of the counties as is that in Van Wert 
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\ GENERAL library law for the state of 

\Vashington has just been enacted, based 
uinly on the law of New York. It provides 
it by a majority vote at any election “any 
ty, village, town, school district or other 
nly authorized to levy and collect taxes, or 
vote of its common council any city” may es 
blish and maintain a free public library, such 

election to be held on petition of 25 tax 
vers By ] 


WASH 


a like vote money may be granted 
ard the support of libraries not owned by 

he public, “but maintained for its welfare 
id free use,” provided such libraries are in 
pected by the state library commission and 
registered as maintaining a proper standard, 
nd that the amount granted yearly on the 
isis of circulation shall not exceed 10 cents 
for each volume of certified circulation. Pro 
sion is made for election of library trustees, 
five in number, unless otherwise decided by 
vote, who shall, in cities, be appointed by the 
mayor, with consent of the city council. “No 
person shall be ineligible as a trustee by rea 
son of sex.” It is also specified that in cities 
the city superintendent or principal of schools 
shall be ex-officio a member of the board of 
trustees. The duties of trustees are defined 
and requirement of reports, etc., is made 
Library privileges may also be extended 
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Provision is made for transfer of association 
or similar ‘ ontrol and support 
of any free public library; and the commis 
sion is given authority to take action in the 
case of libraric state money, which 
are improperly either by sus 
pending or remoy ru or other meas 
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clude supply of libra 
ries of the cli 
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cation, giving aid and ad\ as to library es 
tablishment, equipment and n 
lecting or furnishing 
desiring instead of giving aid in me 
making proper apportionr fund for 
public library aid appr« the legis 
lature. Libraries establ sd under the act 
may be abolished only by a majority vote at a 
regular annual election, ratified by a majority 
vote at the next annual e'« 
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I as done while there was no expecta 
tion of the wonderful development which re 
cent years have witnessed in the entire li 
brary world. When he began his duties 
librarian was regarded as little more than 
conservator of books, and the influence of a 
public library in advancing general educa 
tion was something which experience had yet 


to teach. The simple aims, however, which 
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from the outset Mr. Ingraham kept steadily 
in view must always be essential; for he 
sought to employ every possible resource for 
building up his library and making it of the 
utmost helpfulness. 

In 1858 the New Bedford Library published, 
in octavo form, an excellent dictionary cat- 
alog, which was widely used at the time. 
This catalog was followed by two supple- 
ments, issued respectively in 1869 and 1876. 
The supplements were similar in plan to the 
original volume, while at the same time the 
increased revenues of the library permitted 
the printing of a greater amount of ana- 
lytical matter. Mr. Ingraham compiled en- 
tirely the three catalogs mentioned, and much 
of the work was done while he had little or 
no assistance in the daily management of the 
library. During more than 30 years of the 
library's history no one else cataloged a book 
that was added to its shelves. 

Mr. Ingraham kept in touch with the 
changes in methods of library administration, 
and was not prevented by what might have 
been a pardonable conservatism from adopt- 
ing those which his good judgment approved 
No better instance of this could be given than 
his decision to abandon the old “fixed loca- 
tion” system of the early day for a modern 
method of classification. Mr. Ingraham rec- 
ognized that the growth of the library ren- 
dered a change imperative, and he was not 
influenced by the fact that the consequent 
shifting about of the entire library meant for 
him the giving up of a habit, fixed by more 
than 30 years of usage, of being able to lay 
his hand at will on any book upon his shelves, 
with no thought of consulting a catalog. 

The community which Mr. Ingraham 
served for so many years knew him chiefly 
as a man of retiring disposition and of sim- 
ple tastes, who was the final court of appeal 
for information of all kinds. Yet the real 
extent of his acquirements was known to 
comparatively few people. The lack in his 
youth of the educational advantages that 
would naturally have been welcome served 
only to confirm an inclination for solitary 
study; and for many years he was a hard 
student during almost every available hour. 
He possessed an intimate knowledge of his 
library, due to omnivorous reading and a 
marvellous memory, as well as to the fact 
that he had selected and cataloged most of 
the books on the shelves. Mr. Ingraham’s 
knowledge of bibliography was of unusual 
extent and accuracy, and he possessed that 
highly desirable qualification of a librarian 
which consists of a great fund of informa- 
tion relating to the history of the community 
in which he lives. It is not so well known 
that until failing health forbade the use of a 
microscope Mr. Ingraham had for many 
years given spare hours (one marvels that 
he found any) to botanical study, and had 
few equals in his knowledge of mosses and 
liverworts 





Mr. Ingraham devoted his life, with n 
thought of self-interest, to the institution in 
trusted to him in his youth. His erudition 
was always at the disposal of everybody wh 
sought his assistance, and his genuine, simple 
modesty rendered him absolutely incapable 
of knowing the value of the help he afforded 
He felt a personal obligation to make his | 
brary respond to every demand, and wh 
this was accomplished he cared for no other 
reward. 

And yet, by those who had the privilege of 
knowing Robert Ingraham well, his acquire 
ments and his professional mastery will b 
less frequently recalled than the straightfor 
ward simplicity and modesty of his character 
and his inflexible integrity. The kindly act 
and generous deeds with which his life was 
filled were never made known when he could 
conceal them. He met every misfortune 
without complaint, and he has finished th 
work of a long life with no duty neglected 

WILtrAM L. R. Grrrorp, 
Cambridge, Mass 


An editorial tribute to Mr. Ingrahar 
memory appeared in the New Bedford Even 
ing Standard of March 4, which bears strik 
ing witness to the influence and value of Mr 
Ingraham’s service to his community. I[: 
conclusion the writer says: 

“Since Mr. Ingraham became the librarian 
of the New Bedford Library ideals and met! 
ods of library work have undergone radi 
changes. We do not think the first promoter 
of the public library themselves compr: 
hended exactly what they were launching 
Whatever the profession may have been, 
library was essentially an institution for tl 
select few, who desired to frequent a pl 
where the quiet of the books was rivalled 
the quiet of the readers. The library was 
place in which to keep books; the librar 
office was to keep them. What a librar 
could do in stimulating the intellectual 
of a whole community, and in affording 
best recreation of books, was only dimly f 
seen —if foreseen at all; and sometimes 
think it is not understood even yet. B 
there has been a wonderful advance, and 
his way Mr. Ingraham has been an efficient 
agent of that advance. If our readers 
pardon a personal allusion as an illustrat 
we may call to mind an evening long ag 
when a boy, half afraid to speak in the 
inspiring quietude of that old library r 
whispered to Mr. Ingraham his wish for 
good authority on rhetoric. Somehow 
other the librarian had always before st 
in his mind as an unapproachable and aust« 
person—a grim sentinel over untouchab! 
rows of book shelves. Instead he found 
that evening all the resources of the librar 
and the librarian at his command, and it was 
then and there revealed what a free public 
library meant.” 
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BI-STATE LIBRARY MEETING, AT- 
LANTIC CITY, N. J., MARCH 22-23 


Tue fifth annual joint meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania Library Club and the New Jersey 
Library Association was held at Atlantic 
City, March 22-23, 1901. It was one of the 
most successful of these spring meetings yet 
held, bringing together nearly 200 delegates, 
while in addition to the formal program meet 
ings were held by the Executive Board of the 
American Library Association (all members 
except the treasurer being present) the A 
L. A. Publishing Board, and the special com- 
mittee on catalog rules for printed cards 
and the organization of a state library as 
sociation for Pennsylvania—the Keystone 
State Library Association— was effected 

The first session was held on the evening 
of Friday, March 22, in the assembly room 
of the Grand Atlantic Hotel which served as 
headquarters, as in previous years. It was 
called to order at 8.45 by Dr. E. C. Richard 
sen, president of the New Jersey Library 
Association, who acted as chairman. An ad 


dress of welcome was made by Mayor F. P 
Stoy, who stated that the movement for 
a free public library in Atlantic City had 
been fairly launched and there was prac 


tically no question that at the next general 
election its establishment would be assured 
“The library of the Women’s Research Club,” 
which will the nucleus of the local 
public library was described by Miss Thomp 
son, one of its officers, who the 
earnest efforts made to improve and 


become 


- : 
spoke of 


enlarge 


the collection and work for the develop 
ment of a local library sentiment A « 
dial invitation was extended to visit the 
brary, of which many of the delegates later 
availed themselve 

“Music in public libraries” was the first 
paper on the program, to be presented by 
Prof. Constantin von Sternberg, of Phila 


delphia. Prof. Sternberg was absent, « 
to illness, but a letter from him was read by 
Mr. John Thomson, in which some phases of 
touched upon 
music collection in a 
should be laid upon “a 
' 
1d works 


stress on 


He urged 


public 


the subject were 
that in forming a 
library great 

large number of acknowledgedly go 
on musical history, and still greater 


stress 


l 


works on the esthetics of music. I should 
advise to carefully avoid the spending of 


great sums of money on autograph manu 


scripts While they are very interesting 
they are not necessities. They add to the 
dignity of a musical library and to its au- 


thoritativeness, but both of these qualities 
should be acquired first, before steps are ta- 
ken to support them.” It was thought un 
desirable to include in such collections “the 
so-called text-book on theory, harmony, etc 
Such books each student should possess and 
call his own.” On the other hand great stress 
should be laid on scores of orchestral music 
of the secular as well as the ecclesiastical 
character. “These should be full scores, how 
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ever, and § h sl Id al be those r tiv 
classical and modern orchestral worl l 

mere hearing of orchestral mu is not suf 
ficient to ducate musictans They ust be 


enabled to look it up in the score, how this 


and that tone color or tone effect was pr 
duced by the author \ judicious selection 
of scores comprising the standard symph 
es, opera and orator vould therefore 
be the greatest desideratu 1 the m 
portion of the public library 

“The recataloging of the | ry f tl 


University of Pennsylvania” \ di bed 
by Miss Susan Randall, in charg f tl 
work, in an interesting paper, especially fi 


statistical record of the variou pr 
involved. At the close of Miss R 
paper Miss Mary P. Farr wa Ihe 
upon to tell of her work in the re ; 
of the Pennsylvania State Library at Har 
risburg. Miss Farr said that the state 
brary was supposed to contain about 
volumes, though no definite record wa 
that the reclassification 


im its 
cesse 


dall’s 


ble. It was required 


this collection be 





and cataloging of 

pleted s. It was carried through 
in the 1, with th lofaf 

rf ab ined assistants, but she felt 
that tl Its were far from being 


factory. Mr. Bowker. Dr. Richardson. Mr 
Montgomery, Mr Putnam and Mr 
p ke briefly of the completed card ¢« 


as inspected by them at Harrisburg, ane 


agreed that a vote of thanks was due to 
Miss Farr and her untrained assistants, point 
ing out that it was now possible to go to tl 

state library and get the book wanted, wh: 


as in the days before this catalog it w: 
possible to get a book unless thi br 
happened to be in the library 

The last paper of the evening wv \ 
Bertha Wildman, of Madison, N. ] 1 t 
t 


» reach outlying villages.” She told 
grace and earnestness of the efforts mad 
the Madison Public Library to bring b 
¢ +! ’ : } nant e 1.3 1 

» tin use of nearby rura neighbor 
nd of the great pl sure and happ ne 
had brought to many household “In t 
three short months since we _ started 


dM Wildman, “we al 


found many of the people eager to take 1 
bcoks and feel that they too with the Mad 
S people have an equal interest in the 

‘ tion of the library. The three district 
which we have taken are of widely diffe 
characters and in each case before I l 
make out a list if hooks w h 4 ld 
suitable to the likes and tastes of the people 
I found it necessary to make a personal stud 
f the make-up of the places. Our plan 
to send out a case of so books at at 
making the limi t of circulation two 

The three villages to which bool ure 

were described One of these i — ] 
farming community about four miles fr 
the railroad Here there are al: t no 
young people and very few small | ind 
girls. As soon as they grow up they drift 
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away to larger towns and there is no one 
to take their places. The ones who need the 
rest and recreation most and whom I have 
desired to reach are the women. Hardly a 
treat ever comes in their monotonous lives 
and they have reached out eagerly for our 
help. As a rule those who come to get books 
say that they are too tired when night comes 
to read anything but fiction so I have sent 
them stories in abundance. Outside of fic 
tion the histories we sent have been taken out 
more than anything else.” 

The second session opened at 11.40 on Sat- 
urday morning, the earlier part of the morn- 
ing having been given to special committee 
and board meetings and to the organization 
meeting of the Keystone State Library As 
ation. Dr. Morris Jastrow, jr., president 
the Pennsylvania Library Club, presided. 

Faxon, secretary of the A. L. A., spoke 
of the Waukesha conference in July 
and urged a large attendance. Dr. Jastrow 
introduced the first paper with some remarks 
on pamphlets, telling the story of an older 
librarian who objected to women librarians 
because they could not swear at pamphlets; 
although, said the chairman, perhaps he had 
not in mind the new woman. He alluded 
to the receipt at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, of a large collection of medical pam 
phlets, most of which duplicated some already 
in the library, and suggested an exchange 
I iu, which should not be a commercial 
nterprise but maintained under the control 
f librarians Miss Charlotte Martins, of 
Princeton, then read her paper on “Intricacies 
of binding,” in which she brought out points 
of interest regarding choice of binding ma- 
terial, and dealt especially with the puzzles 
and perplexities of volumes of foreign peri- 
Odicals, society transactions, and similar pub- 
lications. A discussion followed, in which 
Dr. Richardson spoke of memonic devices 
in binding, and suggested the selection of 
certain colors for certain subjects. L. E. 
Hewitt stated the system at the Law Library 
at the City Hall in Philadelphia. A classi- 
fication of pamphlets was made, and a box 
given to each sub-division. Pamphlets as 
they come in are placed respectively in the 
appropriate box. Such box is placed next 
after the last bound volume of its class. Asa 
box gets full its contents are taken out and 
bound. Several years may elapse before a 
pamphlet is thus bound. In this way pam- 
phlets on allied subjects will be brought more 
or less together on the shelves as well as in 
the catalog 

Mr. Stewart 


of 
Mr 


briefly 


ure 


Culin, of the 


Philadelphia 
Museum of Science and Art, was called on to 
read a paper which was recorded on the pro- 


gram as dealing with “Chinese games and 
museums and public libraries.” This, he ex- 
plained was an error, tvnographic or chiro- 
graphic, his subject being “The interdepen- 
dence of public museums and public libraries.” 
He urged the co-operation of such institu- 
tions, in order that resort to one might pro- 
mote acquaintance with the collections of the 
other, and a more intelligent and perceptive use. 
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In place of an address by Dr. G. E. Reed, 
state librarian of Pennsylvania, who was un- 
avoidably absent, Herbert Putnam, librarian 
of Congress, gave an interesting account of 
two recent accessions of valuable manuscripts 
at the Congressional Library. The first was 
of material relating to Robert Morris, the pa- 
triot and financier of the Revolution. It com- 
prises his diary as superintendent of finance, 
1781-'84; his official letter-books covering the 
same period; also his private letter-books for 
1794-98; and finally two volumes of attested 
copies of proceedings of Congress during the 
administration of Robert Morris. The whole 
forms 16 folio volumes. The material has 
not hitherto been accessible to historians, 
though summarily described in a pamphlet is- 
sued in 1876 by Mr. Homes, then state libra- 
rian of New York. The other acquisition 
was of a copy of the Columbus Codex, so 
called, composed of transcripts of the variou 
documents embodying the royal grants t 
Columbus and other evidences of his titles 
and privileges. At least four sets of such 
transcripts were made in 1502 by order of 
Columbus. Of these two sets exist, one 
Genoa and one at Paris. The present copy 
was purchased by Edward Everett in Flor- 
ence in 1818, and was continuously in his li- 
brary until acquired by the Congressional Li- 
brary from his son, Dr. William Everett, a 
few weeks ago. For years it had disappeared 
from the knowledge of the Everett family 
and was only rediscovered in 1898 in a locked 
cupboard of which the key had been lost. 
The copy is not yet identified as one of the 
four made by direct order of Columbus, but 
from a partial examination appears to be, if 
not one of these four, contemporaneous o 
nearly so 

The meeting adjourned at one o'clock, and 
the afternoon was given up to active or pas 
sive enjoyment of sea breezes and the famed 
“board walk.” In the evening the final ses 
sion was opened at 8 o'clock, T. L. Mont 
gomery presiding. The first paper, by John 
Ashhurst, of the Free Library of Philadel 
phia, was entitled “Are we taking ourselv« 
seriously?”, and was a delightful pre- 
sentment of the arguments in f f fic 


at 


too 
favor of 
tion, making some keen thrusts at the over 
assumption of pedagogical authority and cen 
sorship by librarians. Miss A. C. Moore, of 
Pratt Institute, was to have spoken on “The 
children’s librarian of the new century,” but 
was absent on account of illness. The sub 
ject was therefore passed over, and the rest 
of the evening, until a late hour was given 
up to an animated discussion of the question 
“Can co-operative printed catalog cards be 
made practical for library use?” which is 
reported elsewhere. 

A number of the delegates returned dur- 
ing Sunday, but the majority remained over 
until Monday morning, and the special com 
mittee on catalog rules continued its ses- 
sions until Tuesday. In all respects the meet- 
ing proved enjoyable and useful, and set a 
standard of activity and interest that it will 
not be easy to equal 
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PRINTED CATALOG CARDS 
Pians for the issue of printed catal 
cards, as devel d | tne L. A. Publis 
ing Board, were consider at the recent | 
State Library Meeting, at Atlantic City, N 
J., when the Publishing Board met in connec 
tion with its special n yn cat 
rules. The original 
| i | 


. } } 
nese cards vy 1e 


D4 
h 


> 


1 
the machinery and faci 
Congress, it was found 
for the present This was 
lack of assured support 
The plan as submitted by 
yard had re eived 3 
i ries, aggregating 
nimum guarantee 
f Congress was 
rinting and the 
extension 
] 


led to 


( 
} ¢ 
t 


sed to ¢ xtend the 

-e (which 
‘ly 1200 titl 
roximately 2000 


script ym 


On t 


may ord 


but if I four duplicate 


are required of any card additional dupli 
will be furnished at one-half cent per 


Cards will be sent to subscriber 
promptly as issued, and will cover the publi 
cations of leading publishers, and probably 
all books of importance in certain specialties 
as American history. It is believed that the 
2000 titles will include the greater number of 
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(5) The list of books in the reading room, 
which was issued as a bulletin in 1Igo0, 1s 
constantly undergoing changes, and is kept 
up in the card form so that future editions 
ot the bulletin may be issued with little labor. 

(6) A list is kept of serial publications, 
both current and otherwise, é.e., either sus- 
pended or dead 

(7) A list of current serial publications is 
kept, including both periodicals and books is 
sued in parts or volumes, which for con- 
venience we call “continuations.” This, of 
course makes (6) and (7) overlap, but in 
practice we find it the convenient way for 
our use. : 

(8) Special lists are made up to order on 
particular subjects for individual readers 
whenever wanted. 

(9) Various other files are kept in the 
charge of different members of the staff, 
covering subjects of specific value, as, for the 
cataloging force, lists of bibliographies, in- 
dexes, etc 

J. C. M. Hanson, chief of Catalogue Di- 
vision of the Library of Congress, said: 

‘It is not my plan to touch on the distribu- 
tion of catalog cards from a central bureau, 
or on the question of co-operation. Some 
doubt has existed as to the feasibility of 
using printed cards as readily or easily as the 
manuscript. I shall therefore attempt to show 
how the former are made to serve the various 
requirements of a particular catalog, in this 
case a full dictionary catalog. To illustrate 
I wish to present for inspection a number of 
sample cards with the various forms of added 
headings 

“It has repeatedly been urged in favor of 
manuscript cards as against printed that the 
former allows of more variation in form and 
extent of entry, providing set forms under 
each particular type of heading. A library 
preferring full entry under author alone can 
omit ad libitum under subject, editor, trans- 
lator or secondary title. 

“It seems unnecessary to point out the 
weakness of such an argument, if we consider 
for a moment the great advantages resulting 
from finding under all headings under which 
a particular book may be entered a full de- 
scription of it. 

“As to the superiority of the printed card 
ia economy of stock and space, in legibility, 
neatness and lasting qualities there can be no 
discussion 

‘A doubt has been expressed as to the 
feasibility of using analytical entry with the 
same ease in printed cards as in manuscript. 
If an edition is printed of the main title, is 
it also possible to print independent analyt- 
icals? To this I may answer, that experi- 
ence has taught the necessity of restriction 
in the printing ‘of the latter. In the main, 
what is called by catalogers ‘plain in-analyt- 
icals’ are better omitted, such titles being 
generally brought out in the contents of the 
main entry, a copy of which in case of printed 
will analytical, the heading 


cards serve as 
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being written at the top and the section of 
title or contents to which it refers being dis 
tinguished by underscoring. 

“The ‘imprint’ analytical, on the other 
hand, which with distinctive title-page and 
pagination, constitutes a separate entity, 
should in the main be printed 

“It goes without saying that this restric 
tion has no bearing on titles in magazines o1 
other serial publications. The only way in 
which these can be brought out is to print 
them.” 

The use of printed catalog cards Har 
vard College was described by T anklin 
Currier as follows: 

“During the past year we have been filing 
about half of the titles issued in our publi 
card catalog. They comprise the more gen 
eral serials and those that supply most closely 
the needs of our central library. We should 
be able to analyze but few of these titles if 
the publication of the printed cards did not 
offer so cheap a way of doing the work. 

“The titles not placed in the main catalog 
some of the more technical sort, which 
the specialist who alone needs them easily 
finds in his own bibliographies. For many 
of these also we file author cards for the 
sake of quick reference to an author’s works 
cmitting the subject entry on account of th: 
expense involved in classifying such techni 
cal articles with little return in way of added 
usefulness to the catalog. All of the title 
not placed in the main catalog are filed 
separate trays accessible to the public, on 
set arranged alphabetically by authors and 
another in broad subject groups, as Math 
ematics, Oriental philology, America, etc., 
thus making them of some use to the publ 
at very small expense 

“The estimated per title for 
the cards in the way mentioned has 
follows: 


by 
Fr 


are 


{ 


cost treat 


t 
' 
been 


cards per title) 


Subscription to cards (3 
$.03 


less than. anaate Ae 
Sorting and assigning subject head 
ings ye re re ee 
Filing and rectifying disagreements 
with the catalogs 


Total 

“The expense of buying and handling thes« 
cards is therefore about nine cents per title 
If we were obliged to catalog these titles out 
selves it would cents a title merely 
to prepare the ‘copy’ for the printer, this 
figure being the result of an estimate on the 
work that we send in as one of the five con 
tributors of ‘copy’ for these same cards 

“One class of serials dealt with brings up 
some questions which will arise in connec- 
tion with the cards for current books which 
it is hoped the A. L. A. will soon issue. I 
refer to the serials like the ‘Johns Hopkins 
studies’ and ‘Columbia University studies,’ in 
which each number is a monograph with sep 
arate title-page, and is treated by wus as a 


cost 15 
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separate work, the set not being kept together. 
Here the book may come two weeks or more 
before the cards, but we do not keep it from 
circulation until they are received. As yn 
comes into the hands of the catalog de 
slip’ is placed in it, sig- 


l sox 
as it 


partment a ‘yellow 








nifying that printed cards will be received 
for it. On this slip are written the necessary 

rections for treating the cards when they 
ome, as shelf-mark, subject-headings, etc 
(he bock is now put into circulation, and 


the yellow slip filed away until the cards 


come, when they are filled out according to 


the written directions and are ready for the 
catalog. As a matter of fact the book mean 
vhile has not been unrepresented by a cat 
log card. In common with ail our books 

r which we print cards when the book is 


circulation, a rough temporary slip 
served its purpose in t 
is filed in a trav 


idy for 
hat has already 
rdering department acct 


sible to the public and marked ‘new books.’ 
When the cards come this slip is removed 
“In using these cards we have, of course, 


sacrificed some uniformity in the catalog, but 


the small amount of trouble that arises is no 
ticed chiefly by the library staff, not by the 
public. Other uses have been made of the 
cards, as to catalog reprints and cuttings 
from the serials. We also subscribe for one 


extra set and distribute it among the depart- 
ents and profe ssors who desire tl while 
ir ordering department finds them of use 
n notifying it of the publication of parts of 
ts which our agents have failed to send.” 
There were numerous criticisms of and 
jections to the scheme expressed, mainly 
on the ground of costliness and delay in r 
ipt of among the speakers being 


of cards, 
r. Morris Jastrow, 1 Montgomery an 


N 5 Randall ; while the plar S f th 
Publishing Poard were further outlined by 
W. I. Fletcher, Herbert Putnam, R. R. Be 


ker, and others 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON CATA 
LOGING RULES. 


[ne Advisory Committee on Cataloging 
Rules appointed by the A. L. A. Publishing 
soard met at Atlantic City, March 22-26 


The full committee, consisting of seven mem 
bers, was in attendance. The members are: 
Mr. J. C. M. Hanson, chairman, Mrs. S. C. 
Fairchild, Miss Nina E. Browne, Mr. C. A 
Cutter, Mr. T. Franklin Currier, Mr. Ander 
son H. Hopkins, Miss Alice B. Kroeger. The 


committee was appointed by the Publishing 


Board to recommend the best typography and 
form for nrinted cards, and to suggest 
changes in the existing A. L. A. Rules for 


the purposes of co-operative cataloging. All 
the recommendations of the committee will be 
submitted to the Publishing Board and be re 
ferred by them to the L. A. Council for 
final approval 

The first points considered were those re 
lating to typography and form of cards 
This was done with the Library of Congress 
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It 


was de- 





plan for printed cards in view 
cided under this plan to recommend the use 
of 12-point hea face for heading, ordinary 
12-point for title, and 8-point for collation, 
notes and contents, provided can be 
used for the 32 card as we The series 
note will follow collation, and beth are to be 
printed on a separate line immediately after 
the date. A ne recomme ition made by 
Mr. Hopkins to place contents immediately 
after title, preceding all other notes as well 
as collation was discussed, but i t ap 
proved by the otl membe eing too 
radical a departure from common usage 

In the consideration of the rules, it was 
voted to act upon the basis that the plan be 


library of 
small libraries 


carried out for the largé« 
character, since the i 
only gain by full entries, while the large li 
braries must lose if bibliographical fulness 
is not given. Small libraries are quite gen- 
erally granting access to shelves, and it is 
no longer essential that the card catalog be 
made simple 

The A. L. A given in Cutter’s 
Rules, p. 96-103, were taken as a basis for the 


| opinion of the com 


holarly 
would 


Rules 


as 


discussion The genera 





mittee regarding fulness of author’s name 
in the heading was to the effect that for a 
large library full names were essential in 





order to distinguish one author from another: 
but that in case of authors other than Eng 
lish the unused forenames were not so gen 
erally needed. Also in English, when an 
uthor used only a certain forename it was 


suggested that this be used and other fore 
mes to be add ntroduced by i. e. (¢ 
arte, Bret, Francis Bret) 


e., I 
arentheses The rule in regard 





ed 
or placed in 


to pseu 





I ) 


read 


donyms was changed t ‘A pseudonym 
is to be used instead of the surname when an 
author habitually uses the pseudonym or is 
generally known by it. Put both names in 
the heading. In case of doubt use the real 
name.” As a general thing, the committee 
greed in entering books where the average 
person using library is apt to look, not to 
put books under forms of name seldom or 
never used by the author. Therefore such 
decisions as: Married women and other pet 
ms who have changed their names go under 


the best known form; Noblemen under their 
titles, etc. 

The subject of corporate occupied 
much of the attention of the committee with 
the result of bringing the rules into more 
definite form. The recommendations of the 
ommittee, subject to the approval of the A 
L. A., will be incorporated in the forthcoming 
new edition of Cutter’s “Rules for a diction 


entry 


ic 


ary catalog,” and are too lengthy for inset 
tion here 

Size measurement was one of the few 
points wpon which the committee could not 
come to an agreement The methods urged 
were: (a) on the use of the pre . 
letter symbol, (b) on the use of the fold sym 
bol to indicate approximate ze a rding to 
i 2 A. measurements, (c) the ¢ t rem 
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centimeters. After a thorough discussion of 
each of the three measurements, it was de- 
cided to submit minority reports stating ar- 
guments for each method of indicating size 
of books. 

The committee decided to recommend that 
the practice of giving dates of birth and 
death of authors be used extensively. Much 
of the search for authors’ names and dates 
has already been done by various libraries 
and it was the sentiment of the committee 
that many of these libraries would co-operate 
with the Central Bureau and much unneces- 
sary investigation be spared. 

While the committee at this meeting de- 
cided to recommend changes of many of the 
disputed points in cataloging, there are still 
several rules left for further consideration. 
The idea of the committee has been to revise 
the A. L. A. Rules.so as to incorporate such 
changes as are likely to have become generally 
adopted during the past 25 years. The com- 
mittee decided also to recommend to the 
Board that a column be set aside in the Lt- 
BRARY JOURNAL for settling disputed points; 
i. ¢., give definite authoritative statements 
from the Central Bureau upon the cataloging 
or classifying of specific books. 

The committee has been impressed with 
the practical agreement of its members upon 
cataloging rules, upon the willingness to 
yield on unessential points, and upon the idea 
that the catalog should be made for the 
users, not for the cataloger. It is assured 
that the new edition of Cutter’s Rules will 
agree in all essential details with the changes 
and recommendations which it is hoped will 
be adopted for the A. L. A. Rules. It is also 
understood that a new edition of the Library 
School Rules is contemplated. If the latter 
will also in its alterations include as far as 
practicable. the changes that may be made 
in the A. L. A. Rules, a large step will have 
been taken towards the much to be desired 
uniformity in cataloging rules and practice. 

Auice B. Krogcer, Sec’y Committee. 





PLANS OF AMERICAN PUBLISHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

Tue American Publishers’ Association, or- 
ganized in 1900, has adopted a new system of 
discounts for all copyrighted books issued 
after May 1, 1901, which is of interest to li- 
brarians in its bearing upon library purchases. 
This provides for the publication of books at 
net prices, reduced from prices heretofore 
prevailing, and the maintenance of the speci- 
fied retail price, whether sales are made 
through publishers or dealers. A general 
discount of 25 per cent. is recommended for 
dealers exclusively, with provision that libra- 
ries “may be allowed a discount of not more 
than 10 per cent.” It is specified that books 
included in this plan shall be held at net 
prices for a year after publication. 
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American Library Association. 


President: H. J. Carr, Public Library, 
Scranton, Pa. 

Secretary: F. W. Faxon, 108 Glenway st., 
Dorchester, Mass. 

Treasurer: G. M. Jones, Public Library, 
Salem, Mass. 

23d General Meeting: Waukesha, Wis., 
July, 1go1. 

WAUKESHA CONFERENCE, 
OUTLINE PROGRAM, JULY 3-16, I9OI. 

Wednesday, July 3. Arrival date. 

Evening (8.30-10).—Introductory session: 
Address of welcome and response, 

Thursday, July 4. 

Morning (9-12).—Meeting of A. L. A 
Council; 12.30, Council’s annual break- 
fast. 

Afternoon (2.30-6).—Reunions of library 
associations (state, sectional and local) 

Evening (8-10).—General session. Presi 
dent’s address. Papers: What may be 
done for libraries. 1, By the city; 2, By 
the state; 3, By the nation. 

Friday, July 5. 

Morning (10-12).—General session. Re 
ports of officers, committees, etc.; Mis- 
cellaneous business. 

Afternoon (2-5.30).—Simultaneous meet 
ings: State Librarians’ Association, Ist 
session; Children’s Librarian’s Section 
Ist session. 

Evening (8-10.30.)—Simultaneous meet 
ings: State Librarians’ Association, 2d 
session; Reunions of library school 
alumni associations. 

Saturday, July 6 

Morning (10-12.30).—General session. Re- 
ports; Miscellaneous business; Special 
papers, etc. 

Afternoon (2-5.30).—Simultaneous meet 
ings: Trustees’ Section; College 
Reference Section; Children’s Librarians’ 
Section, 2d session. 

Evening (7.30-8.30).—Committee meetings: 
8.30, Program in charge of Committee on 
Entertainment. 

Sunday, July 7. No sessions.* 
Monday, July 8. Madison day.t 

Morning.—Early breakfast and start for 
Madison (2% hours). 

Afternoon.—At Madison. Papers: The 
public library from the readers’ point of 
view; European and American library 
characteristics. 

Evening.—At Waukesha. Informal social 
evening. 





* Milwaukee is one hour by electric cars from 
Waukesha, and those in attendance will find much of 
interest there, especially at the new public library 
building. This is open daily, but on Sundays from 
2-5 p.m. only. 

+ Madison.—Those desiring to have more than one 
day in Madison may desire to go there Saturday 
night and son over till Monday, returning with the 
party to Waukesha. 
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Tuesday, July 9. 

Morning (10-12.30).—General session. Pa- 
pers: Book copyright; Book importa- 
tion; Trusteeship of literature; Relation- 
ship of publishers, booksellers asa libra- 

i 





ries. 
Afternoon (2-5.30).—Simultaneous meet- 
ings: Catalog Section; Round Table on 


the work of state library commissions, 
including travelling libraries. 


Evening (7.30-10).—Simultaneous meet- 
ings: Council session; Elementary In- 
stitute. 

Wednesday, July to. 
Morning (10-12.30).—Round Tables: a. 


The work of state library associations 
and women’s clubs in advancing library 
interests; b. Professional instruction in 
bibliography. 

Afternoon (2-5.30).—General session. Elec- 
tion; Reports; Resolutions; Unfinished 
business. 

Evening.—Leave Waukesha for: a. Visits 
of library inspection at various points in 
the state and elsewhere; b. To Library 
Department of the N. E. A. at Detroit, 
meeting 3 p.m., July 11 and 12; c. To 
Buffalo and Pan-American Exposition 
and return 

Final adjournment at Waukesha, Tuesday, 

July 16. 


While it is unlikely that this year’s con 
ference, being in the middle West will at 
tract as many librarians as did the Montreal 
meeting of 1900, it is believed that the total 
attendance will approximate 400. The gen- 
eral character of the program arranged differs 
from those of previous years, which have 
3 usually been mainly devoted to the presenta- 

tion of technical papers, many of them of an 
elementary character. This year the gen- 
eral (or public) sessions will be given al- 
most wholly to a broad treatment of library 
problems — the literary side of the profession 
being emphasized, while technical matters 
are relegated to the sectional meetings and 
“round tables.” 

The headquarters and meeting place of 
the association will be the Fountain Spring 
House, which makes a special rate of $2.50 
or $2.25 per day, according to whether one 
or two persons occupy a room. 

Post-conference. Owing to great dis- 
tances between points of attraction, a post- 
conference trip in Wisconsin appeared to be 
inadvisable. Members from the East will 
come to Waukesha, all rail, via the New York 
Central, Michigan Central, and Illinois Cen- 
tral. Returning, they have the option of go- 
ing either all rail, or by boat to Detroit or 
Buffalo — if by boat, of course, at extra cost. 
This will enable those going either by rail 
or boat, to attend, if desired, both the N. E. 
A. meeting at Detroit and the great exposi- 
tion at Buffalo. 


COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS. 
Catalog Section: Miss Agnes Van Valken- 
burgh, secretarv, succeeding J. C. M. Han- 
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son. Anderson Hopkins, John Crerar Li- 

brary, is chairman of the section 
Library training committee: J. C 

Miss E. G. Browning, Miss E. C. 


W. H. Brett, Dr. E. C. Richardson 


Dana, 
Doren, 


HANDBOOK, 19 

A revised edition of the A. L. A. hand- 
book has been prepared under the direction 
of the secretary, and is now ready for dis- 
tribution. It gives full record of member- 
ship, officers, committees, etc., and lists of 
library associations, state and local, com- 
missions, schools, and other library agencies. 
The membership of the A, L. A. 1s now 
recorded as 1030. A copy will be sent to 
each member of the association, and copies 
may also be had on application to F. W 
Faxon, 108 Glenway st., Dorchester, Mass 





State Library Commissions. 








INDIANA STATE Liprary Commission: W. E. 
Henry, secretarv, State Library, Indian 
apolis 
The state legislature has passed an amend 

ment to the library commission bill of Feb 

ruary, 1899, by which the commission is 
granted $1000 as previously, for clerical and 
travelling expenses. This is in addition to 
the sum allowed in the general state library 
appropriation for “organization and purchase 
of books for travelling libraries.” Miss 

Merica Hoagland, of Fort Wayne, has been 

appointed library organizer for the commis 

sion. Miss Hoagland was for several years 

a trustee of the Fort Wayne Public Library, 

and for the past three years has been en 

gaged in the work of library organization in 
the state. 


MASSACHUSETTS Free Pusiic Liprary Com 
mission: C. B. Tillinghast, chairman, State 
Library, Boston 
The 11th annual report of the Massachu- 

setts library commission, just issued, records 

the fact that there are now but four towns 

in the state that are without free public li 

braries. These are in Gayhead, Lakeville, 

New Marlborough, and Norwell. Their com 

bined population is under 4000, or less than 

ene-seventh of one per cent. of the entire 
population of the state, and in two of them 
there are maintained association libraries. 

[Since the date of this report two of these 

towns have joined the free library ranks 

leaving only Lakeville and Norwell, one of 
which possesses an association library.] Dur 
ing the year free libraries were established 
in Hadley and Dracut, and the Nantucket 

Atheneum was made a f-ee library 
The legislature of 1900 passed a law au- 

thorizing the state library commissioners to 

purchase books to the value of $100 for the 
free public libraries of towns whose valuation 
does not exceed $600,000, provided that the 
town properly maintain its library and that 
the books be distributed by branch libraries 
or deliveries in parts of the town where such 
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distribution is needed, and be rendered use- 
ful to the teachers and scholars of the pub- 
lic schools. The aid thus authorized will be 
extended in order of application to towns 
where it is most needed, and 8o are listed as 
entitled to the benefit of the act 

The usual classed lists of the libraries of 
the state are given, with record of gifts and 
other library news. The commissioners ac- 
knowledge valuable aid received in their 
work from the Women’s Education Associa- 
tion, of Boston, which had 35 travelling li- 
braries in operation in 1900, with a circula- 
tion double that of the year before. The Li- 
brary Art Club now has a membership of 88, 
of which 63 are Massachusetts libraries, and 
possesses 34 pictorial collections. “Its exhi- 
bits have not only given pleasure and in- 
struction to thousands, especially in our coun- 
try towns, but have induced many to visit 
and use the free libraries who had never 
before done so. They have visibly elevated 
the standard of reading in many a communi- 
ty, and have ministered to refinement and 
taste. 


MINNESOTA Pustic Lisrary COMMISSION: 
Miss Gratia Countryman, secretary, Pub 
lic Library, Minneapolis 
The first biennial report of the commission 

has been published, covering the work ac- 

complished in 1900, the first year of the com- 
mission’s existence. The main facts given 
were previously summarized in these columns 
at the time of the presentation of the report 
(L. j., Oct., 1900, p. 640). The work of the 
commission appears to have been careful and 
effective, and greatly appreciated by the pub- 
lic reached. The report contains useful data 
regarding the libraries of the state, with sta- 
tistics, the text of the state law, and a report 
on the summer library school conducted in 
1890. 


NepraASKA Pusiic LreraAry CoMMISSION. 
The bill establishing a state library commis- 
sion, which has been pending for some time 
in the Nebraska legislature, became a law on 
March 27. It is drawn upon the usual lines 
and provides for a commission of five, con- 
sisting of one person appointed by the gov- 
ernor for a term of five years, the state li- 
brarian, the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, the chancellor, and the librarian of 
the University of Nebraska. A secretary is 
authorized, who may be elected from outside 
the membership of the commission, who shall 
receive a salary and travelling expenses. A 
travelling library system is to be maintained, 
and offices for the commission shall be pro- 
vided at the state university or the state li- 
brary. An appropriation of $4000 is made 
for purchase, equipment, and administration. 


New HaAmpsurre Lisrary Commission: A. 
H, Chase, secretary, State Librarv, Con- 
cord. 

The fifth biennial report of the New Hamp- 
shire Board of Library Commissioners is 
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just issued, for the two years ending Decem- 
ber 1, 1900. There are now I4I1 towns in 
which libraries are maintained under the 
state library law, 65 towns in which libraries 
have been established without state aid, 15 
towns not having yet taken advantage of the 
law except to accumulate a library fund, and 
12 towns without a free library and voting 
“inexpedient to establish.” The publication 
of a quarterly bulletin by the commission, 
begun in 1900, has proved encouraging in 
many ways, and it will be continued, as a 
medium for general notes and information, 
the official report being henceforth limited 
to matters requiring legislative attention. 

Several recommendations are made for de- 
veloping the library activities of the stat 
The establishment of a system of travelling 
libraries is urged; and the legislature is 
asked to aid the state library association by 
passing an act authorizing payment by the 
state of the expense of holding four meetings 
a year (estimated at not over $500), these 
meetings to be held in different sections and 
one prominent library worker outside the 
state to be obtained as speaker at each meet- 
ing. 

The usual statistical tables have been 
omitted, and their place is taken by a com 
plete alphabetic list of the libraries of the 
state, with information as to librarian and 
date of establishment. The report is com 
pact, workmanlike and interesting 


New York: Pustic Lisraries Division 
Melvil Dewey, director, State Library, 
bany. 

The annual report of the Public Libraries 
Division for the year ending Sept. 30, 1899, 
is just issued as Bulletin 33 of the Home 
Education Department, University of the 
State of New York. It is unfortunate that 
this report should be so belated, but like its 
predecessors it is of permanent value as a 
record of state activity in library develop 
ment. At the close of the year covered 
there were 155 libraries reported for the 
state under university inspection, located in 
51 different counties, and containing 534,149 
volumes, with a circulation of 2,072,689. 79 
libraries are recorded as registered by the 
university but not included in university in 
stitutions; these contain 937,429 v. The 
whole number of libraries reporting is 085 
of which 580 were supported wholly or 
part by local taxation, and 431 were fri 
lending libraries. “The total free circula- 
tion in the state was 7,395,527, an average 
of 20,262 or for the year 1135 for each 1000 
of population and 373 for each 100 volumes in 
these libraries. In six years the free circu- 
lation or home use of books has been mul- 
tiplied more than three times, and average 
use of books provided has increased 37 %.” 
Several of the graphic charts demonstrating 
library development, prepared for the A. L 
A. Paris exhibit, are reproduced, and the 
report contains elaborate statistics on the 
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growth, character, and use of New York 
libraries. Library legislation throughout the 
Union is also summarized, attivities of state 
commissions are tabulated, and there ar e 
ports of the New York and national librar 
association meetings. The work of the 
lic Libraries Division in travelling libraries 
is constantly developing, and a 
been made in formulating plans for aiding 
blind readers. Library facilities for farmers 
are also touched upon, with a suggestion for 
sending “house libraries” to individual homes 
on the travelling library principle. A i 
further development, it is stated that “a 
large wagon holding 100 or more of these 
house libraries could be so arranged t 
skilful man could drive from house to house, 
exchange books, spend an hour perhaps with 
the people in getting a better idea of their 
interests and of what books would 
their present wants.” 








WASHINGTON STATE LisprAry COMMISSION 
The Washington State Legislature 
cently passed a bill establishing a state libra- 
ry commission It is modelled upon the 
usual lines, providing for a body of six per- 
sons, 1, é., the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, president of the state university, 
president of the Eastern Washington Agri- 
iltural College, a member appointed by the 
ite federation of women’s clubs, and two 
members, one of whom must be a woman, to 
I yy the governor. Provision is 
for a travelling library system to be 
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state under control of the 


has re- 


€ appointed 
made 
1aintained by the 
commission 





State Library Associations. 


4 N N L V4 I ‘ 3 IX if Z i ] L I { 7 A 
President: H. W. Whitney, Blackstone 


Memorial Library, Branford 
Secretary: Miss Anna Hadley, Ansonia Li- 


brary, Ansonia 





Treasurer: Miss Jennie P. Peck, Silas 
Bronson Library, Waterbury 

Che spring meeting of the association wil 
be held at the Blackstone Library, Branford, 


President: F. A. Crandall, Office of Docu- 
ments 

Secretar) 
gress 

Treasurer: F. E 
sts., N. W. 

The fifty-fourth regular meeting of the 
Library Association of Washington City was 
held at the Columbian University, Wednes- 
day evening, March 13, 1901, at 8 o’clock 

The first business of the evening was the 
consideration of the amendment to the con- 
stitution, t of the 


Hugh Williams, Library of Con- 
Woodward, 11th and F 
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change the name associa 
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tion from the I airy A 
ington City to the Dist 
brary Associat I 
adopted 
It was voted that a jo 
New York State Library 
April. The arrangements 
were left in the charge the program ¢ 
mittee As the association will adjourn for 
the summer in May it was ided that the 
May meeting be made a social meeting 
The executive committee reported the elec 
tion to membership of Miss Madeleine B 
De Wolfe, Miss Ada Gertrude Chapple, Prof 
Roland P. Falk and Mr. Charles Harper 
Walsh, all of the Library of Congress 
The regular program of the evening 
sisted of the reading of a paper on “State 
and local bibliography,” by Earl G. Swem and 
the opening of a discussion on “Subject cata 
logs versus bibliographies,” by Mr. W. S 
Burns 
Mr. Swem presented the condition of the 
tate bibliography of 20 years ago with that 
of the present time. The most notable state 
bibliographies were mentioned. The sugge 
tion was offered that an attempt should he 
made by those states which have been 
ized from the original Louisiana Territory, to 
compile bibliographies or partial bibliogra 
phies for the St. Louis Exposition The 
paper closed with a statement of the \ 
f state bibliographical work to futur 
tional bibliography 
Mr. Burns presented the arguments impa 
tially for and against subject catalog is 
ypposed to bibliographies, but owing to the 
lateness of the hour the general discussion 
did not take place. Mr. Burns was requested 
to re-open the discussion at a future ting 
ot the association, 
The meeting adjourned at 
There were 60 members present 
Hucu WI! AM retar 
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was unanimously decided to form a new so- 
ciety entitled the “Keystone State Library 
Association.” 

\ circular was issued, setting forth these 
facts, and stating that meetings would be 
held at least once each year “at some place 
to be agreed upon, which would be fairly 
accessible to the majority of the members. 
It is proposed to hold this annual meeting 
in October and if a majority of the members 
shall assent to the suggestion, the first meet 
ing will be held at Harrisburg 

“In order to meet the expenses of postage 
and stationery, it will be necessary to have 
a small annual due and this has been fixed 
at a sum of 50 cents payable on joining the 
association and afterwards annually on No- 
vember 1st. The executive committee _be- 
lieve that such an association, when fully 
established, cannat fail to be of great ser- 
vice in promoting important questions of 
state library legislation and other like mat- 
ters upon which it is most desirable to be 
able to collect the opinions and use the influ- 
ence of a large number of persons interested 
in our profession.” 

The society was organized and it was de- 
cided that the president, vice-president and 
secretary-treasurer with two persons to be 
nominated by them should be an executive 
committee and that an annual meeting in 
October should be held at some place to be 
agreed upon by that committee. The follow- 
ing officers were appointed: 

President, Dr. George Edward Reed, State 
Librarian, Harrisburg; vice-president, Miss 
Hannah P. James, Wilkes-Barre; secretary- 
treasurer, John Thomson, Free Library of 
Philadelphia. 


WISCONSIN STATE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


President: Dr. H. H. Hurd, Chippewa 
Falls 

Secretary: Miss B. M. Brown, Public Li- 
brary, Eau Claire. 

Treasurer Miss Tryphena Mitchell, 
Vaughn Library, Ashland. 


The 11th annual conference of the Wis 
consin Library Association, Feb. 21-22, 1901, 
was held in the library rooms of the Eau 
Claire Public Library. 

The meeting on the evening of the 2ist 
was an informal one, giving an opportunity 
for the visiting librarians and the townspeople 
to meet and visit. The library staff was as 
sisted by the members of the Women’s Club, 
and a very interesting evening was spent. 

The first session of the meeting was held 
on the morning of Feb. 22. The report of 
the secretary was read and approved, and 
the president, Dr. Hurd, appointed a nom- 
inating committee, consisting of Miss Stearns, 
Miss Elliott, Miss Early and Mrs. Evans. 

Miss Julia E. Elliott, of Marinette, read a 
aper on “School and the library.” She said 
m part: The work of correlating library and 
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school must be truly one of co-operation 
The librarian in spirit must become a teacher 
in the truest sense of the term, and the teacher 
a librarian, as we wish the word to be under 

stood. It is not a difficult matter to interest 
children in books; their small minds are 
alert and eager for knowledge, for something 
new, and a mere suggestion will bring them 
in large numbers to the public library. It is 
a more complex problem how we shall be 
certain each child receives, not only a book, 
but the book that is adapted to his compre 

hension, that is going to be a factor in his 
mental development, and that is to enrich his 
heart as well as his mind” 

A discussion followed, in which many 
teachers took part. 

The next paper was read by Miss Kelsey 
of Menominee. Her subject was “Bulletin: 
in our library.” She spoke of the interest 
and appreciation manifested by the library 
patrons, gave many interesting and helpful 
facts about the make-up of bulletins, and 
spoke of the bulletin as a means of leading 
children to read history, biography and good 
stories. 

Miss Stearns, of the state library commis 
sion, was the next speaker. In her talk 
“Some mistakes in starting a library,” she 
stated that there is no more fatal idea thar 
that a library can be run on the power gen 
erated from the warmth of enthusiasm. Th 
available assets of its promoters should 
something more than great expectations. Par 
adoxical or contradictory, as it may seem 
the form of library that is most likely to live 
is the free library. The subscription library 
in this day of the free church and the fre« 
school is against the spirit of the age. No 
free library, organized under the state law 
has ever failed. The importance of a wise 
board of trustees was emphasized. It was a 
mistake, Miss Stearns believed, to have 
brary boards composed wholly of women 
Women, as a rule, have more time, or tak 
more, for the details of library administra 
tion, but men are needed to go before cou 
cils for appropriations, etc. 

In the matter of librarian, the speaker 
after naming other qualifications, insisted that 
me should be chosen that had the “libr 
spirit,” which is, in a word, a love of servi 
for others. 

The necessity of cheerful rooms, hom 
like and attractive, was dwelt upon. In the 
matter of books, experience has proved that 
it is a serious mistake to depend upon dona- 
tions in which “Robinson Crusoe“ or “Don 
Quixote” are often the most recently writ- 
ten of the collection, Fresh books, attractive, 
and a delight to the eye exteriorly, and a joy 
and refreshment interiorly, are what is needed. 
A library started on an assured income, in 
suitable quarters, with wholesome books, in 
charge of an efficient librarian and interested 
board of trustees, will prove a_ veritable 
source of public happiness and inspiration to 
any community. 











































































Miss Marvin, of the library commission, 
then gave a most interesting talk on “The up- 
to-date librarian.” She said that the up-to- 
date librarian must have, beside her knowl- 
edge of books, and her technical training, a 
business training; she must be, first of all, a 
practical business woman. For the up-to- 
date librarian is a woman. She must have 
tact and must adjust herself to her commu- 
nity, accepting the conditions and making the 
best of them. She must be a good h 
keeper, keeping the books in order, 
mended, and the rooms clean and attractive 
An up-to-date building has a study-room, 


- 








conversation room, and a children’s room, 
with open shelves [he up-to-date library 





has an annotated catalog 
Miss Bess Kennedy, of Neillsville, read a 
paper on the Wisconsin summer school of 
library science. She told what the summer 
school meant to the librarian, who had had 
no opportunity to observe library management, 
and who knew little of library economy. The 
great value of the summer course to Wis 
consin libraries was felt by all present 
The afternoon session was opened by the 
address of the president, Dr. H. H. Hurd 
He spoke on “The relation of the trustee to 
the library.” He felt that the first thing 
necessary was to choose the librarian, a pet 
son of intelligence and business ability I 
the librarian must feel that the trustee, 
times, appreciated her wants, and those of 
public, the library patrons; but that, before 
he could agree with the demand, he mus 
feel the pulse of his public, the taxpayers 
He summed up the whole matter thus: 
First — Make the management of tl 














he busi- 
ness of the library business-like. Second — 
Secure a devoted librarian, commit the ex 
ecutive work of the library to her and await 
results, secure in your trust that she will do 
it better than you can. And when the d 
mands and interests of the library reach out 
for the unattainable, she will submit with 
what grace she can 

R. G. Thwaites, of Madison, gave an ad 
dress on the American Library Association 
He spoke of the value of its meetings to li- 
brarian and assistant, and urged all Wiscon 

- 


e- 


sin librarians to attend the Waukesha meet- 
ing 

Mr. F. A. Hutchins, of the state library 
commission, then spoke on the “Extension 
of public library privileges to rural communi- 
ties.” This was felt by all present to be the 
keynote of the meeting. That the public li- 
brary must extend its privileges to farmers 
is a thought that is growing among librarians 

Mr. Newman, of Chippewa Falls, offered 
1 motion that a committee be appointed by 
the president to see what could be done to 
enable the rural route postmen to carry books. 
The motion was carried. Mr, Newman was 
appointed chairman, the other members to 
be given later. 

Mr. Hutchins offered the following motion: 
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hat a committee of five be appointed, to 
include present president and secretary, to fut 
ther the project of opening public libraries to 
county people.” The motion was carried, and 
the following committee was appointed: Mr 
Witter, Grand Rapids; Mrs. Edwin Porter, 
Estella; Miss Julia Elliott, Marinette; Miss 
Bertha M. Brown, Eau Claire; Dr. H. H 








Hurd, Chippewa Fall 

Miss Stella Lucas, of Menominee, spoke on 
the work of ] , velling | 
braries; Mr lescribed 





the library facilities of his state; Mrs. M. S 
Frawley, of Eau Claire, gave an account of 





the travellin f the Eau ( re 
Women’s Club; and Mrs. Edward P f 
Estella, spoke of the travelling libraries of 
Chippewa County. 

he former officers were re-elected f 
lows: President, Dr. H. H. Hurd, Chippewa 


‘alls; vice-president, Mrs. J. S. Anderson 


the afternoon s¢ 
sion was a five-minute report from the libra 


rians present. Miss Clara F. Baldwin, of the 


~~ 
i et: 


Minnesota commission, was present, and gavs 
a brief account of the year’s work in her 


Chere was an interesting exhibit of the 
Educational Book Company, and Mr. Kit 
t 
} 


ball, the representative, was on hand all day 
to explain and show the books 
BertHA Mower Brown, Secretar 
Library Clubs. 
IB Y CLUB S3UFFALO 
President: H,. L. Elmendorf, Public I 
brary 


tary-Treasurer Miss Ella M. Ed 


W irds, Buff il ) Historical DOK 1ety 


The Library Club of Buffalo met on Thurs 
day evening, March 21, in the rooms of the 
Buffalo Historical Society. In the absen 
t president and vice-president, the meetir 
was called to order by the secretary, and t 
tev. C. J. Sloan, of the Colleg- of the H 
Angels, was requested to preside 
The Rev. Burris A. Jenkins, pastor of the 
Richmond Avenue Church of Christ, favor: 
he club with a delightful paper, entitled 
“Some things about fiction.” Of fiction 
general he said: “The fictitious life is, afte: 
all, the truest picture of real life that most 
of us ever get. We have come to understand 
that fiction may be truer than fact; that 
deed there is a well-defined difference | 
tween truth and fact. Good fiction is trut! 
put in such form as to be palatable.” Of tl 
utility of the historical novel “I venture the 
assertion that in our country at least thre 
fourths of the historical knowledge possessed 
by the rank and file is due to the reading of 
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fiction. What most of our people know of 
Scotch and English history is due to Scott and 
Bulwer-Lytton, and Jane Porter and Thack- 
eray and Kingsley and the like. What they 
know of French history is due, not to Guizot, 
but to Dumas and Hugo. What they know of 
ancient and oriental history is due to ‘Hy- 
patia,” ‘Last days of Pompeii,’ ‘Quo vadis,’ 
‘Ben-Hur,’ and such.” But, after all, “the great- 
est value of fiction in general is its message 
regarding human life and character. The 
greatest Teacher of the world talked more 
about life than He did about anything else 
And any one who lifts us up to larger views 
of life, who gives us a wider outlook at hu 
manity and a surer knowledge of what is in 
the human heart is a public benefactor. This 
the novelists, of one sort and another, all try 
to do. The great novelists are instructors 
for us in the study of humanity.” The only 
way to study a foreign nation is through its 
fiction.” As Mark Twain says, “There is only 
one expert who is qualified to examine the 
souls and life of a people and make a val- 
uable report —the native novelist.” Of real- 
ism: “After all there must be some exaggera- 
tion, even in realism, else the impression is 
too fleeting’; but “photography can never 
take the place of idealism in the decorative 
arts. No more can absolute, unexaggerated 
realism take the place of soul and idealism 
in works made with words.” Speaking of 
style, the jerky elliptical style so much in 
vogue was condemned. “The yearning that 
we all feel for flowing English is clearly 
shown, I think, in the wide reading that Mr 
James Lane Allen has obtained. The story 
in his ‘Gospel of hemp,’ as the Critic termed 
his ‘Reign of law,’ is nothing, and yet it is 
more widely read in England than any other 
American novel of the year. It is the prose 
that hath done this, and not the novel. The 
style accomplished it in spite of the story.” 
Eita M. Epwarps, Secretary 


LONG ISLAND LIBRARY CLUB. 


President: Miss M. W. Plummer, Pratt 
Institute Free Library, Brooklyn. 

Secretary: Miss J. B. Anthony, Packer Col 
legiate Institute, Brooklyn. 

Treasurer: Miss Mabel Farr, Adelphi Col- 
lege, Brooklyn. 


The April meeting of the Long Island Li- 
brary Club was held at the Children’s Mu- 
seum of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences, 185 Brooklyn Avenue, on April 4, 
1901, at 3.30 p.m., Miss M. W. Plummer, the 
vice-president, occupying the chair 

Despite the inclemency of the weather, be- 
tween 50 and 60 were present 

It was voted to dispense with the reading 
of the minutes of the meetings whenever 
same have been previously published in the 
LIBRARY JOURNAL. 

The committee on co-operation between 
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libraries and that on co-operation between 
libraries and schools, reported progress 

It was voted to amend paragraph I. of sec 
tion VI. of the constitution to read as fol 
lows: 

“There shall be regular meetings of the 
club on the first Thursday of each October, 
December, February, April and May, at such 
time and place as the executive committee 
may appoint; the date for any given meet 
ing to be subject to change, if, in the judg 
ment of the executive committee, it should 
be thought desirable. The regular meeting 
in April shall be the annual meeting.” 

Two new members were admitted to 
club. 

An invitation from the New York State L 
brary Association to join the association 
an affiliated club was read. The matter w 
laid on the table until the next meeting 

The treasurer’s report showed a balan 
in the treasury of $16.14 

The voting for officers for the coming y« 
resulted in the following elections: president, 
Miss M. W. Plummer, librarian and direct 
Pratt Institute Free Library; vice-preside: 
Mr. C. A. Green, librarian, Spicer Mem 
Library, Polytechnic Institute; secretar 
Miss Julia B. Anthony, librarian, Packer C 
legiate Institute; treasurer, Miss Mabel Farr 
librarian, Adelphi College. 

The following proved to be an unusually 
interesting program: 

The library from the reader’s standpoint 
Mrs. Harriet T. Comstock; The information 
desk in a library, Miss Winifred L. Tay] 
Pratt Institute Free Library; The public and 
library methods, Miss Frances 3B. Hawle 
Publishers’ Weckly Office: Efforts toward 
guiding the light reading of high school pu 
pils, Miss Romiett Stevens, instructor in 
English, Pratt Institute High School | 

Mrs. Comstock, while giving full credit t 
libraries in Greater New York and elsewhere 
for benefits received, in a spirit of friendly 
criticism made a strong plea for a minimum 1 
of “red tape” in procuring books Sh 
thought that libraries should pay such salari 
to their reference librarians as would warrant 


1 
‘ 


the best possible service in the reference roo 1 
She emphasized the need of unfailing cour t 
tesy and interest on the part of attendants I 
added to their knowledge of books. She felt ‘ 
that a cheerful, helpful disposition went far i 
toward making the library a real benefit in E 
the community. She also suggested the bet a 


terment of libraries already in existence as 


a preferable policy to the establishment of ( 
countless new ones. The school-room atmo t 
phere of supervision should be done away h 
with as far as possible. She felt that simplé c 
uniform methods in all libraries would dispel t 
much of the confusion that exists in th t 
minds of the public as to how to obtain de t! 
sired information. 6 

The papers by Miss Taylor and Miss Stev f. 
ens are given elsewhere in this issue “% tl 


Susan A. Hutcuinson, Secretary ‘3 tl 
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NEW YORK LIBRARY Cl 
President: Wilberforce Eames 
Public Library 


New York 





Secretary, pr j ] eth | 
Foote Nev \ < Publ ry 

ircasure) ils heres hler B ok 
lyn Public Librar 

\ meeting of the New York Library Club 
was held on the afternoon of Thursday, 
March 14, a t! roreig M sions sembly 
room, in the Presbyterian building, 156 Fifth 

enue \b« { so ns wer 





Eames called the ting d 
it 4.15 p.m., and C. Alex. Nelson reported 
on the progress of the club handbook, now 
in preparation. He asked that the committee 
be authorized t expend i im not exceeding 
$300 in the publication of the handbook, and 

motion to that effect was put and ried 


was opened with a 
1 library methods,” 


rhe afternoon program 
B. Hawley, of The Pub 


paper on “The pul 


by Miss 


I rances 


lishers’ Weekly office his was a presenta 
tion of the public’s case against the librariar 





regulat and practices 
ften grievances to the borrower 
The requirement of guarantors, suspension as 
a penalty for losing library cards or neglecting 
a pending fine, the fact that more than two 
books cannot usually be taken out at once, 
limitation of renewal privileges, and li 
comfort and lack of privacy in the ordinary 
brary reading room, among the points 
f complaint noted emphasis 
vas laid on the need of improvement in the 
juality of general delivery-desk service, and 
the desirability of simplicity in catalogs that 
are intended for public use 
Professor Harry Thurston Peck, of ‘| 
lumbia University, editor of The Bo 
followed with an address, for which he 
as his text [he books of the last few 
The most remarkable feature in this 


as regards min ions 


that are 


the dis 
wert 
while special 


kman, 
gave 
years.” 


connec 





tion was the extraordinary sales of popular 
books. In a single year we had seen half a 
lozen books circulate up to 400,000 copies 
apiece. Yet it was a curious fact that these 


books left no impress upon the popular life 
they were read to-day and forgotten to-mor 
row. In the past when a reached a 
circulation approaching such figures as these 
it was because it made its impress upon the 
public “Uncle Tom’s cabin” was instanced 
as such a book, and, in later days, Bellamy’s 
“Looking backward.” As reasons for this 
characteristic of modern literature were noted 
the great expansion of the reading public, due 
both to the spread of education and the 
cheapness of book production There were 
two points of view from which these condi 
tions might be viewed —the pessimistic and 
the optimistic. From the former standpoint 
one must feel that literary tastes are in a 
fair way of being vulgarized forever. From 
the latter one takes courage in believing that 
the public, like the individual, is attracted 
first by poor and cheap things, but, having 


book 






the power of self-growth, the mind must 
naturally expand and reach to higher aims 
in literature as in all else he speaker in- 
clined to the atter ew nd noted among 
other encouraging sigt the fact that while 
the books most widely re ast year were 
not the best other good books did receive 
wide recognition. On n never expect the 
best to be most popular, but there atisfac- 
tion in the fact that such books as Morley’s 
“Cromwell Hewlett Richard Yea-and 
Nay,” Rosebery’s “Napoleot nd Phillips’ 
Herod” should be welcomed with so wide an 
appreciation, and that there should be a grow 
ng desire for reprints of standard literature 
Another encouraging sign is the growth of 
reading clubs and demand for reading list 
Lhe pe ple ecog! e existence f stand ] 
id want é Mr. Peck then spoke of 
‘ urces t vhich the public turned for 
ce n reading Here the newspapers 
ime first ind that meant general that ef 
ve advertisements were the greatest fa« 
popularizing a 0} We may tell 
people to go to the critics f dvice, rather 
t oO advertise nts. but the present day 


- 


ould | R tions 
vledge t te F 1 \ nd obriet 
lgi | vigor of style 
Our bh 1 P ‘ ¢ ( the 
{ 1 i’ T l T any 
‘ lif } } new re id 
g ‘ nd the 1 ; 
‘ vere n hey rn natural 
the ] TY ) 
Here Prof. P t te f } 
dre th ence nd power f t 
ra 1 increases eve ve I riat 
rht ) e fitted he ill to be hely Tul 
1 wise idvisers in literature ind their 
influence ought t ake for better reading 
As yet tl had not been the case, and the 
speaker referred to the t of “so best books” 
ot a vear or twe ie ysen by the ites of 


librarians, in which “Who's who in America’ 


and Steven 


vas Pive 1 rank ) Browning 
n Hy ed with an ippeal to librarians 
n behalf of lovers of books, urging them to 


uch may be 


remember how iccomplished by 
library be an 
those who 
other 


the whol 


heed that a educational 
need help 
They 
future by 
igh standard, and the optimis 
| justified 


books should be 


taking 
institution, especially for 
they can get from no 
thus help 
} 


source 
may nation’ 
establishing a 
tic standpoint will be 

“What sociol 
ogy in a public library was the subject of a 
short talk by Professor Franklin H. Gid 


classe d 





dings. This was mainly a plea for full cat 
aloging record of book in the broad and 
complex field of social science, urging the 
necessity of a1 cross reference and 
guides. It is s branch of study that 
such a need is most keenly felt, on account 
of the very varied and pecialized ibjects 


the term sociology He 
tage in the classification 


that are included in 
suggested as a first 
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of sociological material the grouping of all 
general treatises and comprehensive studies; 
population statistics should come next; then 
studies of thought, or feelings in which two 
or more human beings are set together and 
which deal with “the social mind,” as dis- 
tinguished from psychology; next literature 
dealing with the collective organized activity 
of human minds, 4.¢., social organizations, in- 
cluding public order, internal administration, 
material welfare and conditions, and distribu- 
tion of wealth. The order suggested is, thus, 
as follows: General works, population, so- 
cial mind, social organization, and social wel- 
fare. A difficulty to be considered is the 
fact that the work of many sociological stu- 
dents is historical as well as descriptive, and 
it is almost impossible to draw a line of de- 
marcation between the sociologist and the 
historian; but it was pointed out that while 
the historian studies all shades and variations 
of the life of the ages the sociologist is con- 
fined to the observation of a constant ele- 
ment in history. 

The materials that are claimed by both 
classes of students are mainly those dealing 
with ethics and with folk-lore, facts to be 
found in the old epics, in the sacred books, 
in the early codes of laws. The sociologist 
must have these, but the historian claims 
them. It makes no difference how the libra- 
rian classes them or shelves them, provided 
some effort is made to keep all sources for 
both subjects conveniently apart from the 
mass of secondary things that are not of 
common interest to the great body of schol- 
ars, and provide, however they are shelved, 
a cross classification is invariably supplied. 

At the close of the meeting the members 
adjourned to the rooms of the Aldine Asso- 
ciation, 111 Fifth avenue, where an informal 
reception was held. This was followed later 
by the sixth annual dinner of the club, at 
which about 150 persons were present. Pres- 
ident Wilberforce Eames presided, and the 
after-dinner speakers included Henry J. Carr, 
president of the American Library Associa- 
tion; Hon. D. S. Boody, of Brooklyn; Rev 
Thomas H. Slicer, Bolton Hall, W. P. Trent, 
Nathan Haskell Dole, and John H. Crosby. 












































Library Schools and Training 
Classes, 





AMHERST SUMMER SCHOOL. 

The summer school of library economy, 
conducted by W. I. Fletcher, librarian of 
Amherst College, under the auspices of the 
Amherst College summer course, will begin 
its eleventh annual session of five weeks on 
July 15, continuing to August 16. There are 
no special requirements for admission to this 
course, but applicants will be expected to 
have had a reasonably thorough education 
and to show some special aptitude for work 
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among books. The course is especially 
adapted to provide persons already engaged 
in library work, but who have had no special 
training, with the means of improving their 
work and bringing it into accord with the 
well recognized standards, qualifying them 
at the same time for promotion to better posi- 
tions. 

Instruction will be given daily (except 
Saturday) from 10 to 12 a.m., in the form of 
practical lectures by Mr. Fletcher, in which 
the whole field of library work will be gone 
over. Cutter’s catalog rules, and both Cut- 
ters (“Expansive”) and Dewey's (“Deci- 
mal”) classifications, will be studied. 

The class will also meet afternoons from 
two to four o'clock, for practice in various 
forms of library work, according to the needs 
of the different pupils. The school is held in 
rooms in the college library; the library con- 
tains 75,000 volumes and its facilities and ap 
paratus are at the disposal of the school. 

The fee for the course is $15; necessary 
books and material cost about $2.50. Full 
information may be had on application to W 
I. Fletcher, Amherst, Mass. 

CHAUTAUQUA SUMMER SCHOOL FOR 

LIBRARY TRAINING. 

A summer school in library training will be 
inaugurated this year in connection with the 
school work of the Chautauqua Assembly 
This course will seek to satisfy the growing 
demands made upon Chautauqua for special 
training-classes in library science, and will 
follow the principles and rules which govern 
the best summer library schools. 

Mr. Melvil Dewey, of the New York State 
Library, will be general director of the 
school, and will be present for several days 
during which he will give important lectures 
Miss Hazeltine. of the James Prendergast 
Free Library, Jamestown, N. Y., will serve 
as resident director Miss Elizabeth L 
Foote, instructor of the training class of the 
New York Public Library, New York City, 
will be the head instructor in charge during 
the entire session (July 11-Aug. 16) 

Special lectures will be given during the 
session by H. L. Elmendorf, of the Buffal 
Public Library, W. R. Eastman, N. Y. Stat: 
Inspector of Libraries, Mrs. S. C. Fairchild 
Vice-director, N. Y. State Library School 
A. L. Peck, librarian, Gloverville Free Li 
brary, Gloversville, N. Y., and others 

The course is designed for librarians of 
smaller libraries and library assistants wh 
cannot leave their work for the extended 
courses offered in regular library schools 
but who can get leave of absence for a fiv 
weeks’ course which will help them to gain 
a broader conception of their work and an 
understanding of modern methods. There 
fore, only those candidates will be admitted 
who are already engaged in library work or 
are under definite appointment to a library 


position. 
be re- 


Entrance examinations will not 
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quired, but candidates are expected to have 
a high school course or its equivalent 

Practical work will be emphasized as a 
vital part of the course. The management 
has arranged with the trustees of the James 
Prendergast Library Association of James- 
town for the use of that library as a place 
where the class may have actual practice at 
the loan desk, in the reference department, 
in preparation of reading lists, selection of 
books, etc. In the first weeks of the course, 
the whole class will spend one or two days 
every week in the Prendergast Library, and 
later in the course students will alternate in 
groups for the actual practical experience 

Fees.—The tuition fee will be $15 for the 
course, to which must be added the regular 
gate fee of $5 charged everyone at Chautau- 
qua to cover the cost of an elaborate pro- 
gram of lectures, concerts, entertainments, 
etc. This will include regular class trips to 
Jamestown by boat. Ten dollars will proba 
bly cover the cost of necessary supplies for 
text-books, note-books, catalog cards, and 
various technical fittings to be retained as 
personal property 

Applications for admission to t 

must be made in advance to Miss M. E 
Hazeltine, Prendergast Free Library, James 
town, N. Y. 

DREXEL INSTITUTE LIBRARY CH l 

The work of the second term included a 
new feature in the form of debates by the 
students on questions of library science upon 
which there may be a wide difference of 
opinion. Some of these have been: Sunday 
opening, Size notation, Shall libraries buy 
only the best books? The topics are as 
signed some time in advance to certain stu 
dents who present their arguments pro or con 

The study of library journals, bulletins, 
reports, and other news keeps the students 
informed on current library history and lit 
erature. It is too often the case that libra 
rians do not know sufficiently well the litera 
ture of their own specialty and by means of 
this study the students are made to realize 
the importance of keeping abreast of the 
times in library affairs by reading regularly 
the library periodicals, bulletins and reports 

Miss Mary Fornance of the class of ’93 
recently gave a practical talk on organizing 
libraries and spoke of the many problems 
that confront the organizer of small libra- 
ries. Another interesting talk was given by 
Miss Bell Hixson, class of ’99, on her work 
as librarian in the Starr settlement among the 
children of the poor. An address by Mr 
John S. Clark of Boston on “Personai rem- 
iniscences of Emerson, Lowell, Longfellow, 
Whittier and Holmes” was enjoyed by the 
class. 

The presence at the bi-state meeting at 
Atlantic City of a large number of the pres 
ent class and many of the graduates of 
former years, gave opportunity for an in 
formal re-union. At this meeting there were 
39 present 
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PRATT INSTITUTE LIBRARY SCHOOI 

Mr. Charles Welsh, of Boston, an authori 
ty on the subject of literature for children, 
delivered a very interesting lecture on the 
“History of books for children,” before the 
students of the library school, on Friday, 
March 22 

ANNUAL LIBRARY VISIT 

The spring voyage of discovery in the hi 
brary world has become an established in 
stitution for library classes. The members 
of the Pratt Institute Library School who 


fr to 


returned on March 30 fror heir visit 
New England libraries feel that it is a custom 

whose value is quite beyond question 
The main points in the itinerary this year 
were Providence, Boston, and Hartford. The 
class reached Providence Saturday afternoon 
and spent the afternoon and evening in the 
beautiful new public library, where their ad 
lly aroused by the stan 


1 
Ll 


miration was especial 
dard library and the delightful and we 
equipped children’s room. Sunday afternoon 
they visited Pawtucket and saw both the 
present and prospective quarters of the libra 
ry. In spite of a heavy rainstorm the read 
ing-room was thronged with visitors, chiefly 
men; and when the new building is completed 
the prospects of great opportunities for work 
seem assured. On Monday morning the stu 
dents were introduced to the Providence 
Athenzum and its precious collection. From 


? 
there they went to the library of Brown Un 


versity, where after a useful talk from Mr 
Koopman they were shown the library and it 
chief treasure, the extensive ollection of 
American poetry. After luncheon the cl 
left for Boston, reaching there at about thr 
o'clock 
Of course onlev tlare the Ge 

ective point of librarians in Boston. I 


those who had never v ted Boston the great 
public library was a marvel indeed; and for 
those who were tolerably familiar with the 
rooms which are generally visited by the pub 


lic, there was great interest in the parts re 
served for the work of the library. On Tur 
day morning the class went to Brookline ir 
the midst of a pouring rain. They were 1 


paid by a most interesting morning and felt a 


1 
particular € ith 


nthusiasm over the work w 
schools which is done to so large a degre« 


by this library After luncheon a visit to 
the Library Bureau was followed by an hour 
spent in the Boston Atheneum. A cosy te: 


in the rooms of the Boston Book Company 
closed the day 

Wednesday was a day particularly full of 
events Arriving at the Cambridge Publix 
Library at ten in the morning, the student 
first listened to a talk from Mr. Gifford and 
then under his guidance inspected the library 
feeling a special interest in the genealogical 
recom and the large wall cases filled with 
works by Cambridge author From here they 
walked over to the Harvard library and after 
a luncheon in Randall Hall, tended through 
the courtesy of this college, took a special 
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car for Medford. The quiet and homelike 
atmosphere of this beautiful library, housed 
as it is in a fine old mansion, seemed especial- 
ly welcome to travellers. They returned to 
Boston sufficiently refreshed to enjoy a de- 
lightful dinner at the University Club, as 
guests of the Library Bureau 

On Thursday the class visited the costly 
new library at Lynn, in the morning, going 
on to Salem for luncheon. Friday morning 
was devoted to sightseeing in Boston; and 
the middle of the afternoon found the class 
in Hartford. They were made most wel- 
come by Miss Hewins and given every op- 
portunity to observe personally the varied 
undertakings of this exceedingly busy public 
library. Later in the afternoon the students 
enjoyed a pleasant tea at the home of Miss 
Esther Owens, formerly of the Library 
School, class of ‘99. On Saturday the class 
again visited the Wadsworth Athenzum, and 
spent a long time in admiring the fine collec- 
tion in the Watkinson Library and the treas- 
ures in the rooms of the Connecticut His- 
torical Society. At noon a part of the class 
returned to New York, but the director with 
five of the students, accepted an invitation to 
visit the new library at New Britain 

Thus ended an experience that will long be 
remembered by every member of this class 
Such a journey cannot fail to be rich in re- 
sults that may at present be quite unfore- 
seen jut even now it is clear that it has 
accomplished three valuable objects. It has 


aroused in those who hope to be librarians 


an intense enthusiasm for the best ideals; it 
has broadened their education by introduc- 
ing them to great collections githered in long 
years of work aided by the best taste and cul- 
ture ; and finally it has filled them with a hap- 
py confidence in the friendliness of librarians 
towards one another Annie K. Emery 

ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY 

SCHOOL 
TO CHICAGO LIBRARIES, 


UNIVERSITY OF 


ANNUAL VISIT APRIL I-06 


Sixteen seniors began their annual visit to 
Chicago libraries on April 1, making their 
headquarters at the Auditorium Annex. In 
the afternoon, Mr. Hild gave them the free- 
dom of the Chicago Public Library and Mr 
Perry kindly devoted his time to the party 
while the heads of departments explained 
their special work. Later a visit was paid to 
A. C. McClurg & Co. In the evening, at the 
Victoria Hotel, the Illinois State Library 
School Association tendered a dinner to the 
visitors, and from seven till ten the time sped 
pleasantly, and toasts and stories were lis- 
tened to under the direction of the president, 
Miss Evva L. Moore. On Tuesday morning, 
the class visited the Newberry Library where 
Mr. Cheney detailed Miss McFarland to do 
the honors. Under her able guidance, the 
collection of books illustrating early print 
ing, early illustration, and binding were 
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studied in the museum. All departments 
were open, but the class was specially inter- 
ested in the bindery. 

After a view of the Virginia library of the 
McCormick Theological Seminary, a type of 
pure Greek architecture, the class devoted 
the rest of the day to the work of the Chica- 
go Institute, and to the allied interests of its 
librarian, Miss Irene Warren. Miss Warren 
explained to the students the history and pres 
ent condition of home libraries, jail libraries, 
and school libraries in Chicago. A _ special 
feature of the Institute work is its colle 
tion of 20,000 mounted pictures and 
2000 lantern slides, which are used as freely 
as the books in class work. A visit was 
made to the La Salle School near by 

Wednesday morning was spent at the John 
Crerar Library. Mr. Andrews gave a care 
fully prepared lecture on printed catalog 
cards, illustrated by many examples. In ad 
dition he explained the sketch plans for th 
new building which the library hopes to erect 
on the lake front. 

In the afternoon, the H. Parmelee Library 
Co. showed its bindery, its home delivery de 
partment, and its travelling libraries. Next 
a short visit was paid to the Art Institute 
Then the party went to Hull House for 
lecture on Bookbinding, by Miss Ellen G 
Starr, a pupil of Mr. Cobden-Sanderson. Af 
ter visiting the public parts of the settlement, 
the class took supper in the Hull House cof 
fee house. 

On Thursday, the morning was spent a 
Scoville Institute, Oak Park, to see an ideal 
small library. After showing the various 
phases of their work, Miss Moore and Miss 
Lyman spoke of their work with the school 
and with the children in their children’s 
room. Miss Lyman is securing very good 
results by reading aloud to the children 
stated times to arouse their interest in cet 
tain books 

On returning to the city, the party had 
luncheon at Lewis Institute as the guests 
the library training visiting lil 


over 


the libr 

ry and some of the departments later. TI! 

mext stop was at the Library Bureau, wher 
Mr. Meleney explained the equipment, and 
Miss Ahern described how Public Librari 

was made. 

On Friday morning a lecture was delivered 
by Mr. W. Irving Way, on “Modern pr 
vate printing presses,” in his studio in tl 
Fine Arts Building. Mr. Way’s choice col 
lection of books, many of them presentation 
copies, all of them containing autograph let 
ters from author or publisher or printer, an 
some of them decorated with Mrs. Way’ 
illuminations, were passed freely among th 
students 

The afternoon was spent at 
where Miss Lindsay and Miss Clarke ex 
plained the work of the Public Library, and 
where Miss Ambrose, Miss Sawyer, and Miss 
Matteson welcomed the class to the North- 


class, 


} 


Evanston 
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western University Library. During the day 
a telegram was received from Elgin, 40 miles 
west of Chicago, cordially inviting the party 
to visit the Gail Borden Library in that city, 
but to the regret of all the schedule was not 
elastic enough to allow accepting the invita 
tion. 

On Saturday morning, Mrs. Dixson 
comed the party to the University of Chica 
go Library, and delivered a lecture on “De- 
partmental libraries,” after which the heads 
of departments explained their work. In the 
afternoon, two hours were spent at the Field 
Columbian Museum. As a fitting close to 
the trip, the then visited Armour In- 


stitute of Technology, the original home of 


1 
wel 


class 


the library school, where Mr. Strohm and 
Mrs. Beveridge gave a most cordial recep- 
tion 

Some of the class returned on Saturday 


evening, but several staid over Monday and 
[Tuesday to work on theses and bibliographies 
Che divided into committees on 
special subjects, for economy in note-taking 


1 
Ciass Was 


and reporting, but students were warned 
against letting their attention to detail ob- 
scure their general view. Former reports 
were studied beforehand, and these were re- 


sed on return, and duplicated for members 


of the party. This left the class hours free 
for general discussion, and for oral reports 
yn special features only The visit was the 


most successful one ever made by the school, 
on account of the generosity and courtesy of 
the library hosts and hostesses, and the most 
lasting results of the visit are those impres- 
and inspirations which can neither be 
vritten nor spoken 
KATHARINE L 


sions 


SuHarp, Director 


Gross, Charles The and literature 


sources 
the earliest 


York, 


f English history from 
14855 New 


times 


to about 


Longmans 


Green & Co 1900 20-618 p. net, $5 

Seldom does any work I reterenc ) 

ympletely justify in its contents the expec- 
tations raised by its title as does Prof. Gross’s 
volume Che fruit of ten years’ work in the 
lecture-room at Harvard and of unremitting 
toil in preparation, it should immediately 


ind practical worth. No 


ts usefulness 
ibrary of any size can long afford to remain 
‘ 


prove 


without a copy, and is practicable only to 
ention here its main features by way of in 


troduction to the careful study which libra 
rians will undoubtedly give the work 

Che bibliographical details to be noted are: 
(1)The books are not only arranged alpha 
betically under classes, but each book is given 
a separate number Che total number of ti 
tles is 3234. This method, as is well known 
is Of great assistance in promoting quick ref 
erence. (2) Titles are not given in full in 


each instance, nor is the number of 


pages 
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mentioned 
author 
of especial value He has not 
self to this alone, but 
tional example of curt, pointed 


ha used the isterisk to mark books 


given us an excep 





annotation Not all the books | ed are an 
notated, but in the latter part of the book 
which deals with the modern writer n the 
larger portion of the subject the works which 
escape a criticism or a summary are not n 
merous. Prof. Gross seems part happ 
in this work of characterizat while 
cross-references should prove very helpful 

A particularly useful feature of this | 
consists in the introductions to the v: 
chapters. In these the author define and 
limits the subject, notes the main ures 
and points out the best treatis¢ These u 
troductions alone would have great value 
and for the student should prove the mo 


useful part of the book 


[he classification of the subject is minute 





and thorough rhe full and well-made index 
amply atones for any difficulties which the 
numerous sub-divisions of the lassification 
might otherwise produce. Only a study of 


the book itself can show the extent to which 





the author has in the 
sources and thi 1h 
h ataloged his results 


The w 


first 


ork 1s 
gives the bibliography of 
including 


divided into four parts 
“general au 





thorities,”’ introductory ect 
iliaries to historical study (philology 

chronology. palzography, biography, num: 
matics, etc.), the archives, printed collect 

f sources, and modern writers The ch 
ters on the archives and printed collection 
should be of esp l assistance t librar 

The second part is devoted t Ce 
Roman and Germanic origins The t 
part covers the Anglo-Saxon period. Het 
the author has gone into particular ind 
sted original and later work with a we 

f detail surpassed only by his fourth 1 
Thi vart include the period trom 1066 t 
ibout 1485 and occupies more than a tl 
of the b Both parts three and four 
divided into “original sources” and * deri 

ers 

Four appendixes and the index mmplet 
the bool The appendixes contain (1 i 
list giving the number and volume of tl 
parliamentary reports in which the report 
of the deputy Keeper of the public re 
from 1840-1897 are printed; (2) a similar 
to the reports and append xes of the H 
torical MSS. Commission 3) an inde 
the titles of the Rolls Seri (4) a chror 


logical table of the principal original sour 


mentioned in the book 

It is a matter for congratulation tl 
work so sorely needed and so admirably 
should have been produced by an A 


scholar A second volume bringing 


liography nearer our own time 


ly awaited Wo 
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Joseruson, Aksel G. S. Bibliographies of 
bibliographies chronologically arranged, 
with occasional notes and an index. Chi- 
cago, 1901. 45 p. O. (Bibliographical So- 
ciety of Chicago. Contributions to bibliog- 
raphy, 1). 

If the quality and character of the later 
publications of this new society are indicated 
by this initial number, they will be heartily 
welcomed by the library craft. Judging from 
Mr. Josephson’s painstaking and useful work 
the members of the society expect to devote 
themselves to practical rather than to the or- 
namental bibliography so much affected 
abroad. 

With all the reviewing of the century 
which has been indulged in during the last 
few months it was fitting that there should 
be a rounding up of bibliographical litera- 
ture. That is accomplished in this work — 
for out of a total of 156 titles enumerated 
only eight are put down to the credit of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Of 
these early lists of bibliographies the first re- 
corded is that of Pére Labbe, Paris, 1664; 
while two others of the four of that century 
are later editions and no. 4, compiled by 
Antonio Teisserio in 1686, is founded on 
Labbe’s work. The first item of the eigh- 
teenth century, dated 1705, is a second edi- 
tion of Teisserio. Three more names make 
up the record of that century, and all these 
bibliographers wrote in Latin until Fran- 
cesco Tosselli (1783), who used Italian. 
Peignot’s “Répertoire,’ published in 1812, is 
the first work described that has anything 
but an historic interest. Two years later 
came Horne’s “Introduction to the study of 
bibliography.” Glancing over the pages the 
celebrated name of Petzholdt is often met 
with (17 times, to be exact), but it was in 
1866 that his most famous work “Bibliotheca 
bibliographica” was published. That book, 
Mr. Josephson says, “is the result of 25 years 
of research, is the first attempt at a com- 
plete and systematic bibliography of bibliog- 
raphies, and is to this day the most complete 
record of bibliographical work up to the year 
of its publication.” Pomer’s “Handy-book 
about books” (1870) is dismissed as “of no 
value whatever,” and Vallée’s “Bibliographie 
des bibliographies” (1887) is classed as of 
slight value in spite of the vast material it 
contains. In the brief but illuminating and 
judicious notes appended to most of the en- 
tries special praise is given to Whitney’s 
“Bibliographies of special subjects” and to 
Growoll’s “Booksellers’ library,” while Lang 
lois’s “Instruments bibliographiques,” 1806 
(“Manuel de bibliographie historique”), is 
thought to be “the most practically useful 
bibliography of bibliographies yet published.” 

Not only are the celebrated and standard 
works in this field enumerated, but analyticals 
from many sources have been brought out. 
These include references to cyclopedias and 





many periodicals, general and_ technical. 
Among periodicals examined were the Neuer 
Anseiger der Bibliographie und Bibliotheks- 
wissenschaft, Polybiblion, Lrprary JOURNAL, 
Publishers’ Weekly, Bookseller, Library 
Chronicle and the Centralblatt fiir Biblio- 
thekswesen. The compiler has personally ex- 
amined about two-thirds of the titles cata- 
loged. Of those seen he gives the actual 
measurements of the letter-press in centi- 
meters; of others the popular form notations 
are given. With the aid of a very full author 
and subject index this little list supplies an 
excellent key to sources of information not 
elsewhere so readily found. 

Except for the mental wrench that it 
would give the reader, the compiler might 
have called his list a “Bibliography of bib- 
liographies of bibliographies.” One shud- 
ders to look forward, however, to the time 
when, years hence, there shall be many books 
of the scope of this one, and a title will have 
to be devised for the list which shall enu 
merate them. Will it come to this: “A bib 
liography of bibliographies of bibliographies 
of bibliographies” ? G: F. B 

Library Economy and Wistory. 

GENERAL. 
Arkin, W. F. A unique library plan. (/n 

American Agriculturist, March 16, 1901 


67:420) % col. 

Describes a system of county libraries for 
the school teachers and the people in general 
of Hodgeman county, Kansas, inaugurated 
by the county superintendent. 


Carr, Mrs. H. J. How the librarian may 
make the Sunday-school librarv of most us 
to the school. 8 p. D. 

This little address privately printed after 
presentation before a Sunday-school gather 
ing, touches practically upon the use and man 
agement of Sunday-school libraries, and gives 
useful hints for reaching varied classes of 
readers. 


ILes, Georce. Trustworthy guides to books 
(In The World’s Work, April, p. 585-7.) 


A compact statement of the work done for 
the “appraisal of literature” through the 
American Library Association, with a special 
note of the forthcoming Larned “Guide to 
the literature of American history.” 


Our pustic crprartes. (Jn the Dial, Feb 
I, 1901. 30:65-66). 


“We have no intention of going into 
prophecy at this time, but we will venture 
one prediction, to the effect that the next 
marked development of library activity will 
be found in the schools and that books will 
be brought to bear upon the studies of young 
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people to an extent, and with beneficial re- 
sults, of which few educators now dream. 


Scott, W. 
ican and foreign correspondence, editorials 


A cheap library post; with Amer- 


and information respecting an effort to se- 
cure such a post in the United States and 
und continued. Cam 
bridge, Mass., 1901. 32 p. 
A full statement of the efforts made to 
secure reduced postal rates for library books, 
through the New England Education League 


book lists 


333-337-) 


Canada in 1899-1900 


Girls’ (/n 


Feb. 1901, p 


The article is based on a series of ques- 
tions submitted to several hundred school 
girls with reference to their favorite books. 
The books that received most votes were as 
a rule available in cheap editions, which goes 
to show that the taste of popularity is de- 
pendent on price, for price may restrict the 
distribution of a “Perhaps the best 
method of deciding whether taste is improv- 
ing would be to preserve some of the book 
lists (#. e. of books read, not merely contem- 
plated) of each generation, and let posterity 
pronounce judgment. I do not think the 
law of progress will prove to have broken 
down.” 


ZiMMERN, ALICE 
Leisure Hour 


book 


il 


f 


Albany (N. Y.) Y. M. A On Mare 


L 
25 the Pruyn Library building, erected as 


memorial to the late John V. L. Pruyn by his 
daughter, Mrs. Rice, and her family, wa 
formally transferred to the trustees of the li 

association 


brary 
1890-1900; 1” 
\dded 
79.492 ; 
about 


Amherst College L. (Rpt 
Jan. 1901.) 
of which 1313 were purchased; total 
recorded circulation 9017, a gain of 
12 %, the largest on record 

Among the incidents of the year were the 
welcome introduction of electric light into 
the stacks, and the beginning of work upon 
recopying the card catalog. due to adoption 
of-a standard size card. This 
owing to the desire to use the 
printed catalog cards. Reference made to 
the loss of books from stack and reading 
room. This amounts to about 30 volumes a 
year, at least one-half being from beoks in 
the reading-room. Mr. Fletcher adds: “For 
tunately most of the losses are of small and 
inexpensive books and they are not seriously 
felt. I am not of the opinion that they con- 
stitute a reason for restricting the free access 
to the library which has been allowed, es 
pecially as it is doubtful whether such re 
striction could be made useful in preventing 
the losses.” 


Belfast (Me.) F. L 
ing March 4, 1901.) 
490 were gifts; total 


Quarterly bulletin, 2715 


change was 


co-operative 


(13th rpt. — year end 
Added 927, of which 
10,377. Issued, home 
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| 400 (fict. 12,712; juy 


scr Ye) | i. 
246; total registra- 


registration 
Receipts $2182.89; expenses 


use 22,987; to 
4075.) New 
tion 1507. 
1888.70. 

The use of an extra non- fiction card was 
adopted during the year. Miss Pond sug 
gests that library privileges be extended “to 
the more distant parts of our city, that fol 
lowing the methods of many Maine libraries 
smaller than our own, we arrange a system 
of delivery stations, perhaps in the country 
schools, and thus widen our influence for 
good * 

Bradford (Pa.) Carnegie I [he report 
of the librarian, Robert S. Fletcher, for th 
five months beginning Oct. I, 1900 printed 
in the local press. It is necessarily largely a 
record of preparatory work, previous to the 
opening of the new library building, which 
it is hoped may be ready for occupancy by 
the first of May. This preparatory work wa 
the more onerous from the fact that it dealt 
with the amalgamation of two collections 
the sradford Library Association and the 
Bradford Public Library which was a devel 
opment of the public school library — into the 
newly created Carnegie Library. All the 
books were to be reclassified and recataloged 
on uniform lines, and 1389 v. were sent to 
Buffalo for rebinding. In all 4210 v. were 
accessioned, classified and cataloged during 
the five months covered, leaving 1000 
v. of fiction unfinished. A dictionary card 
atalog has been made of the books as cata 


} ‘ 
about 


ged. No purchases of books have been 


nade for over a year, 1 


4 
ke 
n owing to lack of funds 
and money for this purpose is greatly need 

The report of the directors deals 
with the organization of the n 
The approximate cost of the build 
given as $25,000, which is defrayed by 
Andrew Carnegi« “The library is organ 
upon the following bas rhe Bradford | 
brary Association had its own building 

of the estimated value of $6000, al 

: but no sufficient revenue 


district had tl 


- 
olumes 
school 


‘ ; 


] he city 
the a of 180s and its | 
)-operate and devote for the pur 
its library revenue of one mill on the dol 
[ the city valuation. It had also about 
ylumes The city had a vacant lot 
for a library site, also certain power 
)-Of under lay Mr. And: 
Carnegie offered the n of $25,000 for tl 
cost of the building 
“The acceptance of the offer was 
possible by a union between the Bradford | 
Association, the city school district and 
ity of Bradford, whereby the city-g 
vacant lot, the school district turned 
library furniture and revenu 
be derived from the library tax, and the I 
ford Library Association donated its 
and its real estate, or the rent from 
it can be advantageously sol« 
“By the terms of the union, « 


perate 


rendered 


its books. 
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was to be equally represented in the man- 
agement, and according nine managers were 
chosen; three by the mayor, three by the 
school controllers and three by the directors 
of the Bradford Library Association.” The 
organization of the board was effected on 
March 7, 1900, and on Sept. 12, Mr. R. S. 
Fletcher was elected librarian. “It is es- 
timated that the current revenues from taxes, 
rent and fines will be sufficient for the pay- 
ment of current expenses and afford an an- 
nual sum with which to replenish the libra- 
ry. But we need a present addition to the old 
stock of books for which no means are pro- 
vided. We need also a small fund for speci- 
mens of art and for literary and historical 
relics.” 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Library Consolidation. 
Various overtures toward a general consoli- 
dation of library interests in Brooklyn, look- 
ing to a great public library system, as in 
New York, have been made since the an- 
nouncement of the Carnegie library gifts for 
Greater New York. The Brooklyn Library 
directors on March 18 appointed a special 
committee of five to consider and report upon 
what steps should be “4 < to bring the 
Brooklyn Library into the largest service in 
connection with a general system. Authori- 
ty was also given to the committee to confer 
with the representatives of other libraries 
and the municipal authorities. The commit- 
tee, as appointed, is composed of William A. 
White, president of the Brooklyn Library; 
Alexander E. Orr, James McKeen, R. R 
Rowker, and Henry W. Maxwell. 

A similar committee was also appointed 
by the directors of the Brooklyn Public Li- 
brary, and the officers of the Long Island 
Historical Society have given consideration 
to the same question. On April 2 a joint 
conference of representatives of these three 
institutions was held at the Brooklyn Libra- 
ry. President White of the Brooklyn Libra- 
ry, acted as chairman, and there was a very 
general informal discussion of the main de- 
tails involved. While no definite course of 
action was outlined, it is thought that con- 
solidation of the three institutions will ul- 
timately result Another meeting will be 
held after further consultation with the New 
York Public Library authorities as to the 
disposition to be made of the Carnegie libra- 
ry fund. 


Brooklyn (N. Y.) P. L. On March Io the 
board of directors elected as librarian F. P. 
Hill of the Newark Free Public Library, 
whose appointment is fully noted elsewhere. 
The place of assistant librarian is still left 
vacant, Mrs. Mary Craigie whose term in 
that position expired in February, being still 
in charge of the travelling library department ; 
end it is understood that this post will be 
filled on recommendation from the librarian. 


Burlington, (V’t.) Fletcher F. L. (27th rpt. 
— year ending Dec. 31, 1900.) Added 640; 
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total 26,759. Issued, home use 49,433, of 
which 36,864 were fiction and juvenile. New 
cards issued 552. 

The records show a decrease in the use of 
the library, both in circulation and in mem 
bership cards issued. 

It is pointed out that with every yea 
the unsuitability of the building used to 
store the library books increases, and atten 
tion is again called to “the awkward, in 
convenient entrance and stairs, the shabby 
library room, shelves so placed as not to be 
well lighted at any time, the gradual in 
jurv to the books, the danger from fire, th 
heavy reference books that must be piled 
up or kept in double rows on the shelves, th 
reading room which is no reading room but 
a long desk Crowded at many hours of tl 


tl 
the 
day and always noisy.’ 


Chattanooga, Tenn. On March 15 a meet 
ing was held of the special committee of the 
city council appointed to consider Andrew 
Carnegie’s offer of $50,000 for a library build 
ing. The committee recommended the a 
ceptance of the gift and ~ passage of an or 
dinance, already drafted, establishing a free 
public library and soaeidion for the levy of a 
specific tax “to realize the sum of $5000 to 
be used in the support and maintenance of 
said free — library and reading room for 
the period of one year,” the city thereafter 
to make “suitable provision” for its support 

The Chamber of Commerce several weel 
previously had submitted to the city council 
the draft of an ordinance making the present 
local library association the nucleus of the 
new public library, but giving a ne gee 
on its board to three persons appointed by the 
mayor and aldermen, and providing for an 
annual tax levy sufficient to realize $5000 
The officers of the Chattanooga Library As- 
sociation are in sympathy with the plan, and 
anxious to transfer their collection to the pro 
posed Carnegie Library. The city council 
has not yet taken action on either ordinan 
submitted to it. 

Chicago, Crerar L. Arrangements are now 
being made by which the library will secure 
a fine building site on the lake front. On 
March 18 the Chicago City Council unani 
mously passed an ordinance authorizing the 
library to use for this purpose the block 
bounded by Madison and Monroe streets, the 
Illinois Central tracks and Michigan avenue 
The ordinance requires the building to be 
erected within six years, on the condition of 
the forfeiture of the grant. The consent of 
property-owners who have a right to object 
to buildings being located on the Lake Front 
park must be obtained before the building 1s 
begun. 

A bill authorizing the establishment of the 
library on the lake front and the erection of 
a building there was introduced in the state 
legislature, where it was passed on March 28 
It was signed by the governor on March 209 
The measure becomes operative July 1 
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Chicago (ill.) P. L. The investigations 
regarding transmission of germs 
through books, conducted by a special com 
mittee of the board, have resulted in a de 
cision that no danger existed and that a gen- 
eral system of disinfection was unnecessary 


disease 


Connecticut State Il Hartford Rpt. — 
year ending Sept. 30, 1900.) This is the first 
report of G. S. Godard, who became state 
librarian in November, 1900, succeeding the 
late C. J. Hoadly, and is believed to be the 
first report made since May, 1856. No record 
of the present contents of the library can be 
given, owing to the fact that books “are 
stored in four different rooms often with two 
or more rows upon a shelf or in heaps, and the 
fact that no accession numbers have been 
maintained.” An historical summary of the 
library is given, with special mention of its 
collections in law, Colonial reports, and state 
records. Improvements recommended in- 
clude the classification and cataloging of the 
collection, the issue of a quarterly bulletin, 
installation of new shelving, and special ef- 
forts toward the collection of Connecticut 
historical material. The increase of the ap 
propriation for purchase of books, at present 
$1000, is also most necessary. Mr. Godard’s 
report seems to mark a most useful beginning 
i activity and efficiency, and his plans should 
result to the great advantage of the library 
nd its users. 

Covington (Ky.) P. L. The library was 
formally opened to_the public on the evening 
f March 12, in its newly equipped temporary 
quarters. 

Detroit (Mich.) P. L. (36th rpt., 1900.) 
Added 11,578; total 165,794. Issued, home 
487,843, of which 366,762 were drawn 
the central library and o4¢72 from 
school library (fict. 53.37%; juv. fict. 
1.09 Jo): lil 569,569 v., 243,946 period 
ils. New registration 1618* total card hold 
31,046 Receipts $90,514.84; expenses 
$52,550.78 

The opening of three branch libraries was 
the most important event of the year. These 
were established in three high school build- 
without rental, heating or similar ex- 
pense to the library. The Hurlbut Library, 
1 Waterworks Park has also been made a 
delivery station for the Public Library 

The use of the library by children is con- 
stantly growing, and the children’s room has 
proved entirely inadequate; its transfer to 
one of the larger rooms of the building is 
being considered. The library has also taken 
up with vigor the development of a compre 
hensive Michigan collection, which shall be 
a bibliography of the state. A gift of nearly 
2000 books and pamphlets in this field was 
received from Mr. Herbert Bowen, of the 
library board, and it is planned to publish 
the catalog of this collection as a Michigan 
bibliography 

Most important has been the movement for 
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a new library bui 
that at least five 
fore the project is cart 

East St. Li 
stations were established in Februa the first 
deliveries being made on isth of that 
month. Great interest had been shown from 
the beginning by the public in the proposition 
to establish a delivery system, and the large 
use that has already been made of the sta- 
tions proves that they needed. The 
library has further extended its influence 
and usefulness by the purchase of thirty- 
three sets of graded supplementary reading 
for the use of the schools. These sets have 
been selected by a committee consisting of 
the librarian, the superintendent of schools 
and two members of the library board, and 
will shortly be put into circulation. They 
will be added to as there is a demand for 
other sets. 


will be 


ed throug 


years 


Four delivery 
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were 


(Rpt. — year 
1675; total 
Receipts 


Fitchburg (Mass.) iL. 
ending Nov. 30, 1900.) Added 
37,506. Issued, home use 71, 
$9273.23: expenses $9143.3 

his report is rather vague in its 
tation of facts. The statistics of 
include in one table reading room 
and Sunday ue in 
that percer 
other use ar 
ing borrowers, it is hat a re-registra 
tion was begun in June, 1900, and that 
2000 cards have been exchanged”; a 
correct estimate is promised for another year 

The most successful undertaking of the year 
was the establishment of a children’s room, 
which has been largely attended and has 
proved a great relief to the reading and ref 
Several exhibits have been 
Library Art Club 
been established 
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Indiana library legislation. In addition 
granting increased appropriation to the state 
library noted elsewhere, the 
India has recently passed sev 
l affecting library interests. These 
nclude an act drawn to fit conditions in Jef 
fersonville, which authorizes township boards 
“to levy a tax for the increase or maintenance 
of libraries established by private donation to 
the extent of $1000 or more,” and permits 
also a special building tax to be levied an 
nually for three years successively ; a measure 
extending the authority of school commission 
ers to issue bonds for the erection of library 
and school buildings, as granted in the act of 
February, 1891, to all cities of 15,000 or more 
inhabitants; and a bill “for the establishment, 
increase and maintenance of public librar 
in cities and incorporated towns.” 


Lancaster (Mass.) Town 1 
year ending March, 1901.) 
tal 30,224. Issued, home 
incl. juv. 56%.) New registration 
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tal registration 809. Receipts and expenses 
$1890.17. 

There were held 12 art exhibits, of which 
eight were received from the Library Art 
Club; nearly 400 pictures were circulated 
among the children for home use. It is pointed 
out that the population of Lancaster is but 
2478, and that the circulation is 5.6 books per 
inhabitant; in this direction the year’s record 
shows a marked gain. A much-needed reclas- 
sification of the library was carried on through 
the year, without interference with public 
use of the colletion. Books are sent to eighty 
schools removed from the center of the 
town, and in this way 1944 v. have been cir- 
culated among 242 pupils, the percentage of 
fiction being only 41. 

Appended to the 
accessions from March 1, 


report is a catalog of 


1900. 


Missouri Library legislation. On March 
8 Governor Dockery signed the bill recently 
passed by the legislature which authorizes 
cities and towns to vote a two-mill tax to 
maintain free public libraries. The impor- 
tance of this bill comes from the public li- 
braries recently offered by Andrew Carnegie 
to many places in the state. 

Montgomery, Ala. On March 7 at a spe- 
cial meeting of the city council it was voted 
to accept the offer of the Montgomery Libra- 
ry Association to transfer its collection to 
the city for free public library purposes; and 
after the completion of the new $50,000 Car- 
negie library building, to appropriate annual- 
ly $5000 for the support of said library, which 
shall be administered and controlled by the 
Montgomery Library Association. 


New Britain (Ct.) Institute L. At a special 
town meeting, held on March 4, a resolution 
was passed appropriating $4000 for the In- 
stitute, payable in quarterly payments of $1000 
each, beginning July 1. The library is to be 
free and the directors required to make an 
annual report to the town 


New Brunswick, N. J. Because James 
Neilson, a member of the public library board 
successfully opposed a plan to ask Andrew 
Carnegie for a library building he was hanged 
in effigy before the library building on the 
night of March 18. Mr. Neilson’s opposition 
to making the request was based on the con- 
viction that the city should erect a library 
building from its own funds 


New Jersey State L., Trenton. (Rpt., 
1900.) Added 2915; total 55,012. This is 
the largest record of accessions heretofore 
reported “The need of a new catalog is 
continually felt,” but special aid from the 
legislature must be had before this can be 
undertaken. A report on the travelling li- 
braries conducted from the state library is 
included. In all 42 such libraries are in 
operation, at an expense for the year of 
$2215. These libraries contained on Nov. 1, 


1900, 2440 v., of which 527 were contributed 
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by women’s clubs of the state. These were 
sent to 36 places, from all of which appli- 
cations had been received some time previous 
ly. Appended to the report is a subject list 
(p. 13-71) of “New Jersey books and pamph 
lets in the state library.” 


New York City. Mechanics’ Institute I 
(Gen. Soc. Mech, and Tradesmen.) H. W 
Parker, librarian, reports that during his first 
year of administration, much progress has 
been made toward the reclassification of the 
library and its development The library 
force has been reorganized and an average 
daily circulation of 460 has been reached 
Two trained catalogers have been engaged 
with the result that the general recataloging 
has been well advanced and a complete recor 
of the books in art and architecture has beer 
made ready for the typewriters. It is hop: 
that by November next the reference depa 
ment will be reorganized and ready for pu 
lic use. 

New York P. L. Mr. Carnegie’s grea 
offer of $5,200,000 to establish 65 bran 
library buildings in Greater New York has 
echoed back and forth in the local press 
throughout the month. There is a consider 
ble element of disapproval, most effective! 
expressed in an editorial in the New Yor! 
Sun for March 19, based on the “heavy fina: 
cial burdens” acceptance of the offer will i 
pose upon the city, and pointing out tl 
“Mr. Carnegie proposes a new plan of pub 
expenditure towards which he offers to pa 
merely a part of the original cost of a libra 
ry plant which must be supported by great 
and permanent public expenditure.” 

Arrangements for the acceptance of t! 
gift are well advanced. A cable message of 
thanks from Mayor Van Wyck was sent 
Mr. Carnegie who replied “Delighted 
grateful for opportunity to serve New Yor! 
An enabling act, permitting the city to 
cept the Carnegie gift, was introduced in tl 
state legislature on March 25, after approval 
by the governor. It authorizes the city 
“receive any moneys, sites, buildings, bool 
or property of any description, appropriate 
for library purposes, which may be donated 
devised, or bequeathed by any person. In 
cennection therewith the city, acting throug! 
the Park Board, with the consent of th 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment, may 
enter into any agreement with such dono: 
or his representatives, affecting such bequests 
or devices as may be proposed or imposed con 
cerning the same, and with the said New 
York Public Library, Astor, Lenox, and Til 
den foundations, or its successors.” Thi 
city is further authorized “upon resolution 
of the Board of Estimate and Apportionment, 
to acquire the sites to any extension for 
public library system which may be rendered 
necessary.” For meeting the expenses of 
acquiring such sites, the controller “when 
duly authorized by the Board of Estimate and 


Apportionment, shall issue corporate stock 
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amounts as may be necessary from 
rhe bill passed the Assembly 


to such 
time to time.” 
on April 5. | 

The library Bulletin for March gives the 
February statistics of the new circulating de- 
partment (formerly the New York Free Cir- 
culating Library), and the full correspond- 
ence, previously printed in the JOURNAL, be- 
tween Mr. Carnegie, Dr. Billings, and the 
library and civic authorities 

Beginning Monday, March 25, there 
placed on exhibition in the print galleries 
of the Lenox building the collection of Jap 
anese engravings and chromo-xylographs 
formed by Capt. Brinkley of the Japan Mail 
and presented to the library by Charles 
Stewart Smith. To these are added orig 
inal drawings in water-color and pen-and 
ink by Japanese artists, loaned by Mr. Smith 
Che prints cover mainly period 1750 
to 1850, and include work by the most im 
portant men of the period — Hokusai, Su 
zuki Harunobu, Koruisai, Utamaro, Toy 
kuni, Gakutei Sakaoka, Hokkei, etc. Beside 
the color prints there are also hand-colored 
woodcuts and uncolored ones. Special series 
that should be noted are Hokusai’s “Hundred 
views of Fujiyama,” Katsukawa’s “Mirror of 
beauties,” and a set of 12 
operations of sericulture. 


was 


the 


4 
representing the 


Vew York State L., Albany. (82d rpt.— 
year ending Sept. 30, ’99.) This report ap 
pears, with imprint date of 1901, 18 months 
after the close of the period it deals with, so 
that some of the information that it presents 
has been previously recorded in these col 
umns. The accessions for the year 1899 are 
given as 20,760; total 405,170, of which 230 
{59 are in the state librarv proper, 50,088 are in 
travellin~ libraries, and 123,723 are duplicate 

The report is extensive and of varied in 
terest, touching suggestively upon the several 
departments and specicl collections, work for 
blind readers, and discussing at some length 
the question of printed catalog cards. The 
need of library building is emphasized 
Financial statistics and record of administra 
are given in detail in appendixes 
expenditures of the year were $126, 
984.06, of which $29,566.93 were spent for 
books. The Home Education Department re- 
quired expenditures of $50,000, and the total 
salary expense, including this department, 
amounted to $51,195.62 

Mr. Dewey concludes: “Each year we find 
the pressure both for more room, a larger 
staff to meet the reasonable demands made 
on us, and for more books, because more 
books are printed than ever before, and peo- 
ple insist as never before on having what they 
wish and need, and will not be put off with 
some substitute printed perhaps years before 
the book they really want to see. Experience 
has proved that it pays to assist readers in a 
way not thought of a generation ago, and the 
patrons of the state library naturally demand 
such assistance.’ 


tive torce 


T} 
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year end- 
Bulletin, 


(Rpt. — 
library 
10,099 


Pasadena (Cal.) P. L. 
ing March 1, 1901; in 
March.) Added 2378; total Issued, 
home use, 91,939; library use New 
registration 1416; total registration 10,040, of 
which about one-third probably represents the 
active membership 

There has been an increase of 6777 in the 
home use of books, the greatest gain being 
4546, in juvenile literature. Fiction percent- 
age is given as 49 per cent; general literature, 
including magazines, which average 730 pet 
month, as 32 per cent.; and juvenile books as 
Ig per cent. 

The changes made in the arrangements ¢ 
facilities of the library by the alterations co 
pleted in September, 1900, are noted, anc 
there are some interesting illustrations of the 
new departments. The reference 
room is consulted by an average of 700 readers 
per month, and the attractive new children’s 
room has had an average attendance of 1000 
readers per month and has issued over 6800 


books. 


Pennsylvania State College. The Pennsyl- 
vania legislature has passed a bill accepting 
the offer of Andrew Carnegie, made in 1899, 
of $100,000 for a new library building, and 
providing that the state appropriate $10,000 
annually for the library’s maintenance, as re 
quired by Mr, Carnegie 


52,3 7 


various 


(78th = rpt., 
189,040 Issued, 
[The use of books 


34,000 


Philadelphia Mercantile L 
1900.) Added 2995; total 
67,435; attendance 244,759 

the building is estimated at 
the year. Receipts $13,992.47; 
932.31. 


v. for 
expenses $13, 


Randolph, Mass. Turner F. L. Dr. Farn 
ham sends an interesting report on the con 
dition and activities of the library, which 
eached the 25th anniversary of its opening 
on March 22 of the present year. Additions 
to the library for the past year amounted to 
832, bringing the present total up to nearly 
16,000 v. The total circulation for 1900 was 
20,172. “The population of the town is about 
4000 persons, and our library ranks as num 
ber nine among the libraries of Massachu 
setts in regard to comparative circulation.” 
Of the books added during the past year 
volumes were of French literature. A gen 
erous list of German books is also being pre 
pared 

4 room known as “the annex” has been 
equipped for a lecture and exhibit depart 
ment. Here the various literary clubs and so 
cieties of the town may meet, and the resources 
of the library will be placed at their service 
Teachers may bring their classes for reference 
and special public exhibitions will be 
made on subjects of interest. The library staff 
consists of the librarian and two assistants, 
an extra assistant having been appointed last 
year. The library is open on Wednesday and 
Saturday afternoons from 3 to 5.30, and on 
every weekday evening from 7 to 9 An in 


200 


use: 
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novation in the card catalog was made about 
two years ago, ard has been since continued. 
This is the practice of having a picture of 
each author represented pasted upon a cat- 
alog card and vlaced at the beginning of that 
author’s record in the catalog. Dr. Farnham 
says: “My purpose in so doing is to make 
every one consulting the catalog familiar with 
the books of an author as well as with the 
printed page. I believe one can come into 
closer touch and a happier relationship with 
writers after studying their facial character- 
istics.” 

Richmond, Va. Mr. Carnegie’s offer of 
$100,000 for a public library building, made 
on March 1, has been a subject of much pub- 
lic discussion, especially regarding the re- 
quired appropriation of $10,000 yearly by the 
city for maintenance. Various methods of 
meeting this requirement have been suggested, 
among them being an offer from the Rich- 
mond Passenger and Power Co, to contrib- 
ute $10,000 annually for this purpose for five 
years. This offer, however, was declined by 
the Chamber of Commerce, on the ground 
that it was “unwise for a public enterprise to 
be maintained by any person or persons now 
enjoying public franchise.” 

\ meeting of the finance committee of the 
city council was held on March 2s, and voted 
to recommend to the council the acceptance 
of Mr. Carnegie’s offer. The matter will 
come up before the council on April 19 


St. Louis (Mo.) Mercantile L. (55th rpt. 
— year ending Dec. 31, 1900.) Added 6605; 
total 119,485; expended for books, periodicals 
and binding $10,980.15. Issued, home use, 
103,161 (fict. incl. juv. 65.98 %); attendance 
170,483. New membership 341; total mem- 
bership 3473. Receipts $51,711.51; expenses 
$44,741.72. ’ 

Mr. Kephart presents concisely the need 
of enlargement of the building, and recom- 
mends the addition of another story. He also 
touches upon the necessity of weeding out 
from the collection obsolete or duplicate 
books, of making a complete inventory, and 
of a full correction and revision of the card 
catalog. Mention is made of the “Interna- 
tional catalogue of scientific literature” and 
the A. L. A. plan for printed catalog cards, 
to both of which the library has become a 
subscriber 

St. Louis (Mo.) P. L. The gift of $1,000,- 
ooo from Andrew Carnegie for buildings for 
St. Louis’s public library system has re 
sulted in large plans for future development. 
It is probable that the board will make ar- 
rangements for the construction of the prin- 
cipal library building on the property owned 
by the board, on Olive street, between 17th 
and 1&th. The indebtedness on the present 
site will be liquidated by means to be decided 
upon by the board, and then the way will be 
cleared for realizing upon the donation of 
Mr. Carnegie for the construction of the main 
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library building. The construction of the 
auxiliary library buildings will be entered 
upon as occasion demands. One of the cor 

ditions imposed by Mr. Carnegie was that the 
city increase its yearly library appropriatio: 
to $150,000. Of the entire sum given, $500 
ooo are to be used for the construction of 

main library building, in a central location 
and $500,000 for auxiliary library buildings 
all sites to be furnished from other sources 
free from incumbrances. 

In discussing the gift, Mr. Crunden is 
quoted as saying: “The $500,000 for auxil 
iary libraries will build at least 1o hand 
some library buildings in different parts of 
the city. We have 40 delivery stations n 
where books are delivered to and collect 
from patrons The auxiliary libraries w 
do away with a large number, if not qi 
all, of these delivery stations. It will resu!: 
in giving a library for ten different sectio: 
of the city, and will give each section a lo 
pride and interest in the institutions. T! 
cost for books will be increased as each 
the auxiliary libraries will necessarily 
complete in itself. There will be a librarian 
and assistants for each building, but each 
will be a public building and will be a cent: 
point of interest for each locality.” 


Salem (Mass.) P. L. (12th rpt., 1900.) 
Added 2145; total 40,223. Issued, home u 
115,306 (fict. 77.6 per cent.) : attendance 1 
room 10,004. New registration 808; tot 
registration (Sept. 14, 1800-Nov. 30, 19 
4297. Receipts $18,732.02: expenses $1 
275.36. The building fund now amounts 
$6348.13 

The statistics of circulation show a tot 
loss of 2 2-3 per cent.; but there has been 
loss of 9 per cent. in fiction circulation ar 
a gain of 30 per cent. in non-fiction. T! 
circulation of non-fiction is constantly g 
ing, there having been a gain of 57 per ce! 
in this class since 18098. “The adoption of 
the two-card system probably accounts f 
much of this increase,” but special stud 
classes and the open shelf department (ab 
1000 v.) are also responsible for this result 

The need of enlargement is again empha 
sized, especially for a children’s room and 
better reference facilities. “Readers should 
have table room, elbow room, good light, an 
fresh air, in order to do good work.” 


Springfield (Mass.) City L. The library 
has decided to establish a branch library i: 
the post-office for the benefit of the clerks 
and carriers. 

The question of a house-to-house delivery 
of books has also been considered, a smal! 
weekly payment being made for this privi 
lege. Mr. Dana is quoted as saying: 

“Inquiries are often made at public libra- 
ries, and ours is no exception in this matter, 
if books cannot he delivered from the librar 
to the home. No puwhlic libraries deliver 
books. The nearest approach that has been 
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made to it is found in the branch library and 
delivery station. 

“A weekly house-to-house delivery of 
books from the library could be maintained 
at a very moderate expense by the patrons 
served. If a few hundred families would 
agree to pay, say five cents per week, for the 


delivery at the door of as many books as each 
household is entitled to, and the return of 
those borrowed the previous week, a deliv 


1 


ery system could be maintained, without ex 
pense to the library. This would be of great 
advantage to the library itself. It would 
prove particularly convenient to the outlying 
districts. Many people now pay twice the 
amount suggested in car fares in one visit to 
the library. 

“The lack of a full-printed catalog may 
seem to stand in the way of the carrying out 
of this system, but as a matter of fact 
people either wish a recent book simply for 
general reading, or wish books along some 
special line. Lists of recent books are found 
in bulletins issued every month 
true, in a measure, of books in 
partments, and a request from any household 
for the best two, three or half dozen books 
on any given topic, person, place, trade or 
profession would in most cases bring the ma 
terial desired 

“A delivery system such as that indicated 
would make the library more willing to lend 
its more expensive books, of which it has 
large numbers the sp 


most 


The same is 


special de 


3ooks delivered by 
cial express could receive more care in tran 
sit than they are likely to get if taken, in all 
kinds of weather, to and fro through the 
town by the individual as he walks or travels 
in the street cars 

“An expression of opinion in regard to this 


system of book delivery is very much de 
sired.” 
° 
University of California, Berkeley. Theli 
brary has extended its privileges to persons 
not members of the university The condi- 
tion of such use is that each application must 


be countersigned by two members of the fac 
ulty and be accompanied by a deposit of $1o 
in the office of the 
The deposit, less charges for damages and 
fines, is returnable to the depositor when he 
no longer the library. The 
privileges lapse at the end of each fiscal year, 
but may be renewed upon application to the 
librarian 

Westhe Athenaeum L. (Rpt 
year ending Feb. 1, 1901.) Added 670; total 
18,209. Issued, home use, 39,367. New reg 
istration 676; total registration 2803 

Classification and general organization of 
the librarv have filled most of the vear. Pic 
ture exhibitions have been held through the 
Library Art Club, a delivery station has been 
opened, and the publication of a monthly 
bulletin was begun in July 


Wilmington (Del.) Institute F. I 
ner of the main library room has 


secretary of the university 


wishes to use 


ld (Mass.) 





A cor- 
recently 
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been set apart as a children’s department, and 


plans for making it attractive and useful are 
being developed by the librarian, Mr. Bow 
erman 
I IGN 

Manchester, Eng. John Rylands L. Dur 
ing the first year of the library's service, 
ended Dec 30, 1900. a total of 1797 readers’ 
tickets were issued, and over 27,000 visitors 
were recorded for the 92 afternoons on 
which the library was open for public in- 


idded to the 


spection. There were 3305 v 
£2000 and 316 


collection at a cost of nearly 


volumes were received as gifts \ steadily 
growing use was reported, especially during 
the latter part of the year. In the earlier 
months the use of the library “was very 
slight, owing to the erroneous impress 

which had got abroad that the library was 


to be a museum of literary and bibliograpl 


ical curiosities; that the modern side of lit 

erature would not be represented; that 
was intended for the exclusive use of the 
bliographical specialist and ripe scholar, and 


consequence, it would be surrounded 
sorts of barriers to keen out the or 
reader who could not offer ‘specialist’ 
be admitted as a reader.” 


that, in 
bv all 
dinary 


quaiinhcations t 


‘Gifts and Bequests. 


{lbion College, Mich \ gift of 
\ to Albion College on March 19 by 
Mrs. Gassett, of Albion It to be devoted 
to a library building as a memorial to Mrs 
Gassett’s daughter, and it is hoped it may be 

ympleted by September next. 

inn Arbor, Mich. Ladies’ L. Assoc. By 
the will of the late Mrs. L. M. Palmer the 
association receives a legacy of $3000 

Caldu ell, Lake Ge ree ee By the will 
of the late Mrs. Marietta C. Hay, of Tarry 
town. N. Y., the Dewitt C. Hay Library As 
sociation of Caldwell, established in memory 


» 
>10,000 


is made 


of her husband, wi receive f00 hares of 
American Bank Note Company tock, 35 
shares of Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul 
Railroad stock, and $2000 in Duluth and Iro 
Range Railroad stock, in trust, to be held | 
the library ass ciati mn forever tl _=4 inte ‘ 
ind income to be devoted to the purchase of 
new bor ks pi ture ind objects o irt 

Derry. N. H By tl ll of the lat B 

nin Adam f Derry, that tows lt 
eive a legacy of $10,000, for the erection of 
i suitable building to be known and desig 


Adams Memor 


' 
nated as the Benjamin 
i 


Building, said building to contain a publ 
hall for the accommodation of the public, and 
titable rooms for the keeping of the t 
public library, and rooms for the use of 
the town for the transaction of the tow 
business. and to contain ample fire-proof 
vaults for the safe keeping of the records of 
the town. It is stipulated that the building 
shall be erected within two years after the 


testator’s death 
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Fairhaven (Mass.) Millicent L. The library 
has received from Henry H. Rogers the gift 
of the Fairhaven waterworks, valued at $100,- 
ooo, and producing an annual income of about 
$8000. The library was given to the town of 
Fairhaven in January, 1893, by the children 
of Mr. Rogers in memory of their sister, 
Millicent G. Rogers, who died in Fairhaven 
in the summer of 1890. 


Greene, N. Y. William H. and James H. 
Moore, founders of the Diamond Match Co., 
of Chicago, have given $30,000 for a public 
library building to Greene, their native vil- 
lage, and have expressed their intention of 
endowing the library when it is established. 


Kensington (Ct.) L. Assoc. The gift of 
$10,000 has been received from S. A. Galpin, 
of California, to be devoted to a new library 
building. 


Muskegon, Mich. Hackley P. L. On May 
25, 1888, Mr. C: H: Hackley, of Muskegon, 
gave $100,000 for a public library building, 
asking only to be assured that the library and 
reading rooms so established should be for- 
ever maintained as a public library in the 
city of Muskegon. After the plan for the 
present building was adopted it was plain that 
its cost would exceed the amount of the be- 
quest, thereupon Mr. Hackley increased the 
amount by an additional gift of $25,000. This 
sum, $125,000, built and equipped a model li- 
brary building that has served as a pattern 
for a number of libraries since built. On 
April 16, 1891, Mr. Hackley permanently pro- 
vided for the maintenance of the library by 
an endowment of $75,000. From time to time 
he has placed in the library fine editions of 
standard works, and in many other ways has 
shown a personal interest in the institution. 
For sometime it has been evident that the 
capacity of the bookroom had been over- 
estimated, and upon Mr. Hackley becoming 
aware of the fact he immediately proposed 
to build an addition that shouid provide shelf 
room for 100,000 volumes. The architects 
estimate the cost of this addition at $25,000, 


and Mr. Hackley has notified the board of 
trustees that he will provide this sum. The 
plans for the addition are very complete, and 


provide for a two-story stack room with steel 
stacks and glass floor and a bindery in the 
basement. The total amount of Mr. Hack- 
ley’s gifts to the city of Muskegon for li- 
brary purposes 1s $225,000 

Napa, Cal. On March 14 George E. Good- 
man, of Napa, announced his intention of 
erecting a free public library building for 
Napa at a cost of from $15,000 to $20,000. 


Miss Emma Flower 
daughter of the late 


Watertown, N. Y. 
Taylor, of Watertown, 


Governor Roswell P. Flower, has offered to 
give to the city of Watertown $60,000 for a 
public library providing the city will con- 
tribute $5000 a year to maintain it. 
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CARNEGIE LIBRARY GIFTS. 
Aberdeen, S. D. March 11. $15,000. 
The city already appropriates $1000 a year 
for library maintenance. Mr. Carnegie re- 


quests that the library be called after his 
friend, Alexander Mitchell. Accepted March 


20. 
Atchison, Kan. March 19. $25,000. 
Refused, owing to maintenance require- 

ment. 


Atlanta (Ga.) Carnegie L. On March 12 
an additional gift of $20,000 was made by 
Andrew Carnegie for furnishing and equip- 


ment of the new library building. This 
brings Mr. Carnegie’s total gifts to Atlanta 
up to $150,000. 
Canton, O. March 12. $50,000. 
Carbondale, Pa. March 10. $25,000 
Catskill, N. Y. March 18. $20,000. 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. March 1. $50,000. 
Charlotte, N. C. March 12. $20,000. 
Yearly maintenance fund of $2500 re 
quired. Accepted March 24. 
Clinton, Mass. March 13. $25,000, 
Accepted March 30. 
Cohoes, N. Y. March 9. $25,000, 
Crawfordsville, Ind. March 15. $25,000. 
Davenport, Ia. March 8. Previous gift 


of $50,000 raised to $75,000; accepted by city 


council March 20. 


Easton, Pa. The offer of $50,000 for a 
public library building, made by Andrew Car- 
negie on Feb. 16, was refused on March 14 
by a vote of 13 to 10 by the Easton school 
board. The refusal was owing to disinclina 
tion to add half a mill to the tax rate of the 
school district for a library maintenance fund 
of $5000 annually, as required by Mr. Car- 
negie. 

Elkhart, Ind. March 7. $30,000. 

The yearly maintenance fund of $3500 re- 
quired was pledged in advance by the city 
council. 

Fort Scott, Kan. March 17. $15,000. 

Yearly maintenance fund of $2500 required 

Fort Wayne, Ind. March 14. $75,000. 

Freeport, Ill. March 10. $30,000. 

Gloversville, N. Y. March 8. 2 

The city already appropriates $3000 for li- 
brary maintenance. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. The offer of An- 
drew Carnegie to give $100,000 for a library 
building was withdrawn on March 1, in favor 
of the almost simultaneous offer of Martin 
Ryerson, formerly of Grand Rapids, to give 
$150,000 for a like purpose. Mr. Carnegie’s 


$25,000. 
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message withdrawing his offer was as fol 
lows: “Your fellow-citizen is entitled to the 
great privilege; congratulate him for me. My 
offer is withdrawn.” 

Greenville, O. March 10. $15,000 

Yearly maintenance fund of $2000 required 
The city already appropriates $1000 annually 
for library support, and has a site secured 
Accepted March 18 

Hempstead, L. 1 


Mountain, 


March 12 
Mich. March 12 
March 12 


$7 »,000 


$25 ooo 
Iron $15,000 
Ishpeming, Mich $20,000 
Mich. March 14 

The city already appropriates $7000 yearly 
for library support. 


Jackson 


Jackson, Tenn. Mr. Carnegie’s gift of $25,- 
ooo for a library building has been raiscd to 
$30,000. It was accepted on March 19, when 
the city council voted to appropriate $3000 
annually for maintenance. 
Wis. March 9 
Accepted March 19, when the city council 
voted a yearly maintenance fund of $3500 


Johnstown, N. Y. March 7 


Janesville, $30,000 


$20,000 


Yearly maintenance fund of $2500 required 
Kewanee, Ill. March 16. $50,000 
Lawrence, Kan. March 9. $25,000 
Madison, Ind. March 7. $20,000 
Montclair, N. J. March 13. $30,000 
Muncie, Ind. March 8. $50,000. 

Accepted by city council, March 11 

New Castle, Pa. March 9. $30,000 

If the yearly maintenance fund is made 


$4000, the gift for the building will be raised 
to $40,000 
New Rochelle, N. Y. March 14. $25,000 
A yearly maintenance fund of $4000 is re- 
quired 
March 8 


fund of $7000 is re 


Niagara Falls, N. } $50,000 
A yearly maintenance 
quired. 
Norfolk, Va 
Ottawa March 11 
Perth Amboy, N. J. March 12. 
A site has been given for the building by 
J. C. McCoy, of Perth Amboy, and Adolph 
Lewisohn has offered $1000 to buy books 
when needed. The city already appropriates 
$1200 yearly for library maintenance 
Ind. March 10 
The city already appropriates $2700 an 
nually for library maintenance 
Phoenixville, Pa. March 12 
Portland, Ind. March 16 


March 11. $50,000 


Canada $100,000 


$20,000. 


Peru $25,000 


$20,000 


$15,000 
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Rockford, Ill 


A yearly 


March 7 


maintenance 


$60,000 
fund of “not less 
than $8000” is required. The library was es- 
tablished in 1872, and its yearly appropriation 
for this year $7000. In previous years it 
has been $8000 and $9000 


St. Joseph, Mo. South St. Joseph. March 
8. $25,000 
San Jose, Cal March § $50,000 


A bill authorizing the city to secure a suit 
able library site was promptly introduced in 
the legislature on March 11, and passed in a 
few hours 


Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. March 18. $so000 
additional to previous gift of $25,000 

Sharon, Pa. March 11. $25,000 

Sheboygan, Wis. March 8. $25,000 

The city already appropriates $2400 an- 


nually for library maintenance 


Springfield, Ill. March 8. Previous gift of 
$60,000 raised to $75,000 

It has been decided that the new library 
building shall be known as the Lincoln Li- 
brary Che first intention was to call it the 


“Lincoln-Carnegie Memorial Library.” This 
was objected to by Mr. Carnegie, who said 
that he did not deem his or any man’s name 
worthy to be linked with that of Lincoln; and 
the word “Memorial” was dropped as super 


fluous, “as Lincoln needs no memorial 


Superior, Wis. March 8. $50,000 
The city appropriated $5500 for library 
maintenance tor I90I 


Vancouver, B. C. March 7. $50,000 
Wabash, Ind. March to 
cepted by city council March 11 


$20,000. Ac 


Washington, Ind. March 11. $15,000 

Waukegan, Ill. March 10. $25,000 

The city already appropriates $2000 for li 
brary maintenance. Accepted March 19 


W.Va. March 20. $75,000 
The state legislature recently authorized the 
library board to issue bonds for a library sit 


Wheeling, 


Windsor, Ontario, Can, March 12. $20,000 

Yearly maintenance fund of $2500 required 
The city already appropriates $2000 yearly for 
library purposes. The library was opened to 


the public in December, 1894 

Yonkers, N. Y. March tr 

\ bill was promptly introduced in and 
passed by the state legislature authorizing th 
city of Yonkers to provide a site for its Car 
negie library building 

In addition to these gifts Mr. Carnegie al 
gave $1000 toward a public library building 
for Oyster Bay, L. L., where a building fund 
of $5000 had been raised by local subscrip 
tion. No conditions were attached 


$50,000 
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Librarians. 


Apams, Miss Harriet A., for 20 years li- 
brarian of the Somerville (Mass.) Public 
Library, from which position she retired in 
1893, died on March 20, at her home in Som- 
erville, aged 70 years. 

Bates, Frank, formerly professor of his- 
tory and political economy at Alfred College, 
N. Y., has been appointed state librarian of 
Rhode Island. The office is a new one, cre- 
ated during the present session of the legis- 
lature, and it carries a salary of $1000 a year. 

CumMInNGs, Miss Alice T., has been ap- 
pointed assistant librarian of the Hartford 
(Ct.) Public Library. She has been on the 
library staff since its organization in 1892, 
has taken summer library courses in Am- 
herst and Albany, and has held the position 
of cataloger since™18904. 

Farr, Miss Mary P., has gone to the library 
of the College of Physicians, Philadelphia, to 
catry through the revision of its catalog. 
Miss Farr has taken up as a specialty the 
work of library organization, in which she 
has had much experience. 

Hence, Frederick H., for 27 years librarian 
of the Lawrence ( Mass.) Public Library, has 
resigned that office, and will retire from ac- 
tive professional work. Mr. Hedge was born 








in West Cambridge, Mass., June 30, 1831, 
and was graduated with honors from Harvard 
His library experience began in 1855, 


in 1851. 
when he was appointed assistant librarian of 
the Providence Atheneum, a post he held 
for 14 years. From 1869 until 1872 he was 
librarian of the Massachusetts Historical As- 
sociation, and »n 1874 he was elected to take 
charge of the Lawrence Public Library, 
which under his direction has grown from 
6000 volumes to its present collection of 
50,000 v. He has been a member of the 
American Library Association since 1879. 
Mr. Hedge’s resignation will take effect June 
1, and he then expects to take up his resi- 
dence in Brookline, Mass. 

Hut, Frank Pierce, librarian of the New- 
ark (N. J.) Free Public Library, was on 
March 19 wnanimously elected librarian of 
the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Public Library, suc- 
ceeding Arthur E. Bostwick, resigned. Mr. 
Hill’s name was selected by the committee 
on librarian, and was presented with strong 
recommendations from that committee to the 
board of directors. Mr. Hill was never a can- 
didate for the place, and the nomination 
came to him entirely unsought. It was ac- 
cepted only on condition that hearty co-op- 
eration between directors and librarian be as- 
sured, and that the annual election of libra- 
rian be abolished at the beginning of the next 
board year, the term of office being made 
“during the pleasure of the board of direct- 
ors.” Mr. Hill will receive a salary of $5500 
for the first year, to be made $6000 thereaf- 
ter. Mr. Hill’s library experience covers a 
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period of 20 years, beginning in 1881 when, 
two years after his graduation from Dart- 
mouth College, he was elected librarian of 
the Lowell (Mass.) Public Library, which 
he brought to an excellent condition of effi- 
ciency. In 1884 the New Jersey library law 
was passed and in 1885 Mr. Hill was called 
to Paterson, the first city of the state to 
take advantage of the act, where under his 
direction the Paterson Public Library was 
established and organized. His successful 
work led to a call to Salem, Mass., in 1888, 
when the Salem Public Library was organ 
ized; and in the autumn of 188 Mr. Hill 
accepted the position as librarian of the Free 
Public Library of Newark, N. J., which he 
has since held. At Newark Mr. Hill devel 
oped the public library practically from its 
first small beginning to its present place in 
the first rank of large city libraries. His 
work was crowned only a month ago, when 
the beautiful library building, erected at a 
cost of $400,000, for which he had worked 
and planned for the past three years, was 
formally dedicated to the public service. It 
would seem only fair that anyone who had 
carried through so successful an enterpris: 
should have at least the satisfaction of enjoy 
ing its results; but the call to Brooklyn takes 
Mr. Hill from Newark just as his work there 
attains full fruition. In Brooklyn he will 
find before him a great field for organization 
and development, with the broadest possibili 
ties, and as it is understood that the librarian 
will have full administrative authority, his 
executive power and proved capacities give 
assurance of his fitness to handle the situa 
tion and to build up for Brooklyn an ade 
quate and worthy public library system. Mr 
Hill will take up his new duties as soon as 
arrangements will permit his leaving Newark 


Isom, Miss Mary F., Prat: Institute Libra- 
ry School, class of 1900 and 1901, historical 
course, has been engaged to catalog the Wil- 
son collection, recently bequeathed to the 
Portland (Ore.) Library Association. Miss 
Isom expects to begin work about May 1. 


KINGMAN, Miss Helene A.., a graduate of the 
Drexel Institute Library School, has been en 
gaged by the Trenton (N. J.) Public Libra- 
ry, to assist in the classification, cataloging, 
and preparation of a printed finding list. 

Marx, Miss Bertha, of the N. Y. State 
Library School, 1898-99, has been appointed 
librarian of the Sheboygan (Wis.) Public 
Library in place of Miss Bertha E. Ram- 
bauer, resigned. 

Titus, Miss Mary V., Pratt Institute Li- 
brary School, class of '97, has been engaged 
to catalog the Van Wickle Memorial Libra- 
ry. Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 

Tosttt, Miss Edith, librarian of the Omaha 
(Neb.) Public Library, has been granted 
three months’ leave of absence taking effect 
May 1. Most of this time will be spent in 
travel in Europe. 
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. Cataloging and Classification. 


Fisk Free AND Pusiic Lrprary or New Or 
LEANS 
208 p. O 
A. D. C. classed list, prefaced by an his 

torical sketch of the library. It is a title-a 

line list, two columns to the page, printed by 
linotype. The general effect is somewhat 
crude, but it is none the less surprising that 
so full a catalog should have been produced 
in an edition of 10,000 copies at a cost of $366. 


The New York P. L. Bulletin for March 
contains a full and valuable “check list of 
works relating to the history of the city of 
New York.” The list covers 31 pages and is 
arranged in a few broad classes, with entries 
in chronological order 

The Satem (Mass.) P. L. Bulletin for 
March contains special reading lists on Low- 
ell, the reign of Queen Victoria, and Verdi 

The WALTHAM (Mass.) P. L. Bulletin for 
March contains special lists on Patriots’ day. 
April 19, the Pan-American Exposition, and 
Verdi. 


Catalogue. January, 1900 84 


Worcester (Mass.) F. P. L. Classified list 
of books added to the circulating depart- 
ment, January 1, 1806 to July 1, 1900 
{Worcester, 1901.] 162 p. 1. O 
A well made D. C. finding list; juvenile 

hooks are appended in a separate classed list 


— Juvenile books, 1896-1900. 44 p. T 
A neat little classed list giving in separate 
form the list appended to the main catalog 


FULL NAMES 
The following are supplied by Catalogue Division, 

Library of Congress. 

Abrams, Bernard Adolph (Fibel fiir schiiler 
nichtdeutscher abkunft) ; 

Ayers, Edward Augustus (Physical diagnosis 
in obstetrics) ; 

Clark, Allen Culling (Thomas Law) ; 

Crozier, Robert Haskins (Golden rule) ; 

Davis, Edward Parker (Obstetric and gyne 
cologic nursing) ; 

Delanoy, Mary Frances 
complications ) ; 

Edwards, Daniel Abraham 
constitutional law) ; 

Fuller, George Albion 
ages) ; 

Gabriel, Mgrditch Simbad, tr. of Roger, G 
Henri (Introduction to the study of medi 
cine) ; 

Gillman, Nathaniel 
affection) ; 

Hammon, Louis Lougee (A treatise onwhat 
tel mortgages for Wisconsin) ; 

Hammond, Charles Lyman (About 
ble) ; 

Hanna, Charles 
genealogies) ; 

Hargett, Joseph 
in palmistry ) ; 


Hanford (Serious 


be rT] yk on 


(Quiz 


(Wisdom of the 


Isaiah (Circumstantial 


the Bi 


Augustus (Ohio valley 


3ryant (New discoveries 
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Bibliograpby. 
Adver 


(/n Quarter 


Sidney A 


States 


Sherman, 
United 
the 


\DVERTISING 
tising in the 
ly Publicati 


Asscciation 


ns of American Statistical 
Dec . 

rhe article is followed by a bibliography of 
64 titles, 59 of them being of articles in maga 
zines 


1900 7 119-162.) 


Md 
survey: Allegany County 
The Johns Hopkins Press, 1900 


ALLEGANY COUNTY, Maryland geologi 


saltimore : 
323 Pp 4 
Pages 69-85 contain a bibliography of ref 
erences to the geology and economic resources 
of Allegany county, b- Cleophas C: O’Harra 


cal 


Index of 
1899 


ARCHAEOLOGY. Gomme, G., comp. 


archeological papers published in 
55 P. 
Issued as an appendix to Folk-Lore 
IQ0I, Vv. 12, no. I 


March, 


BAGDAD 
Abbasid 


Arabic 


Le Strange, G. Bagdad during the 
from 


sources. 


contemporary 
Oxford: 
31+-381 p. 8°. 


Caliphate, 
Persian 
1goo. 
Contains a 4-page bibliography. 
Buppuism. Aiken, C: F. The 
Gotama the Buddha and the 
Jesus the Christ: a critical inquiry into the 


and 


Clarendon Press, 


dhamma of 
gospel of 


alleged relations of Buddhism with primi 


tive Christianity. Boston: Marlier & Co., 
Ltd., 1900. 17+348 p. 12 
Contains a classified bibliography, 
325-344. 

Le Courrier des Bibliothéques, of which no 
2, for February, has recently appeared, is 
published by H. Welter, Paris, and combines 
the features of a sales catalog with those of 
1 general library periodical. The intention 

to make two distinct divisions, one de- 
voted to bibliography and library economy 
which may be bound up in yearly volumes, 
the other being given to sales catalogs and 
similar announcement. The first part is 
printed in smaller type, and will generally 
cover from 16 to 32 pages. In the February 
number there appear the opening address of 
M. Delisle, delivered at the Paris Interna 
tional Library Congress, of I900, and ex 
tracts from the addresses of H. Martin and 
F. Funck-Brentano, dealing respectively with 
a central library for newspapers, and the us« 
of critical bibilographies, which were also 
delivered at the Paris Congress. In addition 
there are a variety of bibliographical and gen 
eral notes on library affairs. The periodical 
will appear each month, and the subscription 
price is 4 fr. per year. 


pages 


Fisu. A list of books relating to fish, fish 
ing, and fisheries, to supplement the “Bib 
liotheca piscatoria,” of T. Westwood and T, 
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Satchell, published in 1883. 
Marston & Co., 
net. 


London, Samp- 


son Low, 1901. 24 p. L. 


O. Is. 

Interleaved with writing paper for addi 
tions and notes. An author list, two col- 
umns to the page with fairly full entries and 
data as to publisher, price, date, etc. It in- 
cludes publications issued between 1883 and 
1900, and some older books not mentioned 
in the “Bibliotheca piscatoria.” It is a full 
and interesting contribution to the subject. 


Keocu, Andrew. Some general bibliographi 
cal works of value to the student of Eng- 
lish. [New Haven, Ct.,] Yale University, 
Igor. 28 p. D. 

This is a classed descriptive summary of 
bibliographical works of reference, printed 
with alternate pages left blank for additions 
or notes. It was prepared in connection with 
a lecture on bibliography delivered before the 
English Club of Yale University; and in- 
cludes in addition to general English and 
continental works mention of indexes to 
periodicals, theses, etc., and bibilographies of 
selected topics. 

Law. Bibliographie systematique du droit 
international privé, 1900: iivres et articles 
publiés en Europe et en Amérique pendant 
l'année, 1900. (/n Journal du Droit Inter- 
national Privé, 11-12 [Nov.-Dec.]. 
1900. ) 

The bibliography covers p. 1039-1088 of 
this number of the Journal; it includes 611 
titles, arranged alphabetically by authors in 
seven general classes 


nos. 


Mepictne. Packard, Francis Randolph. The 
history of medicine in the United States: 
facts and documents relating to the his- 

of medical science in this country, 
the earliest English colonization to 

the year 1800; with a supplementary chap- 

Phila- 

542 Pp 


tory 
from 


ter on the discovery of anzsthesia. 

delphia, J. B 

il, 8°. 

There is a chapter (p. 429-451) on “Pre- 
revolutionary medical bibliography,” and a 
list of authorities (p. 520-525). The first 
inedical work published in the United States 
was at Boston in 1677. It is a broadside by 
the Rev. Dr. Thomas Thacher, headed as 
follows: “Brief rule to guide the common 
people of New England how to order them- 
selves and theirs in the small pocks, or 
measles.” 


Lippincott Co., Igor. 


Memory. 
inductive study. 
& Co., 
Contains a bibliography of nine pages. 

Potr’s pisease. Taylor, R. Tunstall. Hyper- 
extension as an essential in the correction 


saat 


Colegrove, F. W. Memory: an 
New York, Henry Holt 


1900. 11-+-369 p. 12° 
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of the deformity of Pott’s disease, with the 

presentation of original methods. (/n Bul 

letin, Johns Hopkins Hospital, Feb., 1901 

12 :32-38) il. 

The article is followed bv a “recent bib 
liography” of nearly 200 references, 

Rutcers Cottece. Osborn,G: A. A bibliog 
raphy of Rutgers College, June 30, I900 
New Brunswick, N. J., Rutgers College 
[1go1.] 12 p. O. 

A classed list, arranged by publications 
ranging from general charters and laws to 
issues of special societies and fraternities 
Entries are chronological in each class. 

Jacgues RoseNTHAL, second-hand 
seller of Munich, Bavaria, has two important 


book 


sales catalogs, one dealing with manuscripts 
fine old bindings, maps, and rare books, th 
other devoted to “Incunabula typograph 
and both possessing marked bibliographi 
and antiquarian interest. 


Anonyms and Pseudonyms. 


“Father Tom and the Pope.” There is fre 
quently question as to the authorship of 
“Father Tom and the Pope,” originally pub 
lished anonymously. In the St. Louis Pub 
lic Library catalog it has been attributed to 
John Fisher Murray; but I recently learned 
from a friend who knew the author, that it 
was written by Sir Samuel Ferguson. A full 
statement regarding it may be found in the 
“Life of Sir Samuel Ferguson” by his wife, 
published in two volumes a few years ago 

F. M. Crunben 
Sr. Lot 
Pus_i 


1s, Mo , t 
Liprary. { 


W. Scott King, pseud. of Rev. W. Kings 
cote Greenland, author of “Heavens of brass,” 
and numerous magazine stories —London Lit 
World, Feb. 15. 

The following are supplied by 
Library of Congress 

Anderson, Richmond, is the author of “Eras 
tus Bodkin, of Frog Point, U. S. A., in gay 
Paree.” 

Leisher, J. J., is the author of “The decline 
and fall of Samuel Sawbones, M.D.” 

Sum Quod Sum, pseud for Anderson 
James N. “I am that I am.” 

Muir, Law, pseud. for Granger, 
“A woman’s revenge.” 

Niall, Mical ui, pseud. for Moroney, P. J 
“A conspiracy of yesterday.” 

Renniks De Dnarrah is pseud. for Skinner, 
Harry and Skinner, ed. * The latest.” 


Catalogue Division 


Robert 


Dumors and Blunders. 


The following request, written on a scrap 
of wrapping paner, was sent in through the 
delivery station of a large city library: 

“Please sent me daniel bone or lettle Lord 
founder roid.” 
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THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY 








[7 account of a large increase in the volume of business 

which we are now doing with the libraries of the coun- 
try we have decided to establish a special LIBRARY DE- 
PARTMENT in order to make our services more efficient. 
We invite you to take advantage of our facilities. 

We have the largest miscellaneous book stock in the 
United States, embracing the publications of the various 
publishers, and assure you that our facilities for the proper 
handling of our correspondent’s orders are of the best. We 
promise you the most careful attention and prompt dispatch 
on all business entrusted to us. 

Would be pleased to receive from you a list of books on 
which you desire quotations, and, when possible, will be 
pleased to have you visit us and make use of the facilities of 
our store and library department in making a selection of 
books. Very truly, 

THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 


39-41 CHAMBERS STREET, NEW YORK. 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN STEVENS. HENRY JOHN BROWN. 
aarti Library and Literary po 


4 TRAFALGAR SQUARE, CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 


Ts Agency was established in 1864 for supplying American Public Libraries, Institutions, 
and Book Collectors, with English and Continental Books, Manuscripts, Drawings, Philo- 
sophical Apparatus, etc., at the lowest London prices. 

Special attention is paid to the selection and purchase of rare old books and manuscripts. 
Auction sales are carefully watched and good knowledge kept of the stocks of the old Book- 
sellers of Europe. 


Lists of Desiderata have the best attention and Librarians are respectfully requested to test 
the value of the Agency by sending trial orders on by submitting lists for Estimates for goods to 
be delivered, either free in London or New York, as desired. 


Auction Catalogues when printed in advance and Catalogues issued by Publishers and 
Second-hand Booksellers are mailed to Customers when desired. 


Large shipments are sent by cheapest and quickest route, or as ordered. Small shipments 
are made weekly through our New York Agency, at a minimum of expense and trouble to 
purchasers, or single books are sent by mail on receipt of order. 


Special attention is given to Bindings in all styles. 
Periodicals are supplied either direct by mail from London or by mail from New York 
Agency at lowest rates for prompt and efficient service. Send for Lists. 


Payments may be made either direct to London or in U. S. Currency through our New York 
Agency. 


Just Ready. 100 Copies Printed for Subscribers Only. 
B. F. STEVENS’S 


Facsimile of the Unpublished British Headquarters Coloured 


Manuscript Map of New York and Environs 
(1782) 


Reproduced from the Original Drawing in the War Office, London. 


24 sheets. Scale, 644 inches to a mile. 10 feet by 4 feet. . . 

The successive British Commanders-in-Chief in America, Generals Sir William Howe, Sir Henry Clinton, and Sir 
Guy Carleton, during their respective occupations of New York and Environs in the Revolution, caused this manu 
script plan from time to time to be kept up 

The plan extends from below Guanas Bay to the Heights of Spikendevil, a distance of about eighteen or nineteen 
miles. It shows the Fortifications, Defences, Topography, Streets, Roads, etc., of the whole of the Island of New 
York with the Harbor, Islands. Water Ways and River Frontages on the Hudeon and East Rivers, the Military Works 
on Long Island including Brooklyn, the Works in Paulus Hook and parts of the Jersey Shore. It has a copious Table 
of References to various works (British and American), some of them with notes as to the time of their construction 


or destruction. 

The Original Deowing, ten feet by four feet, is on a scale of about six and a half inches to a mile. It is hand 
ome reproduced for subscribers only, in careful facsimile on 24 sheets which can be joined up and mounted like the 

inal as a Wall Map or mounted on linen if desired. It will be issued either mounted on linen to fold in book form 
wit leather (slip) case, 13 x 10 inches, or the 24 sheets (22 x 15 inches each), will be supplied in a portfolio 

No more than roo copies have been printed and the engravings were erased as each sheet was printed off 

A few extra copies of sheet 8 have been printed so that it can be sent as a specimen on application from intending 
subscribers. 

Prices to Subscribers 


Mounted of linen to fold in book form with leather (slip) case. . . $30 met. 
Unmounted, on 24 sheets in portfolio... . . . . . « «© « « « G25 met. 
The above prices include delivery to any Public Library or Institute in the United States or Canada, but private 
subscribers must also pay the duty. 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 4 Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross, London, W. C. 


New York Ageacy, 45 William Street. 
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CEDRIC ‘CHIVERS, 


Portway, Bath, England. 





Library Books, Duro-Flexile, 


BOOKSELLER aso, wi nome otuane, 


Belies-Lettres. Reliure de Luxe. 


“Buy Your Popular Books said Your Costly Books 





in Duro-Flexile Binding.” 


OBTAIN books from the publishers in sheets and bind them ‘‘ONCE FOR 

ALL.” This binding lasts longer than the leaves of the book, and the leaves 

of the book are preserved and their life immeasurably lengthened by this binding. 

Librarians cannot persuade publishers to print special editions for them, but | 
supply books specially bound for them. 

If the paper is bad I sew and forward the book so that the leaves are subject 
to no strain and are indeed strengthened in the folds. If the paper is very stout | 
sew the book and forward it in a special manner adapted to the thickness of the 
paper, in other words I adapt Duro-Flexile binding to both good and bad paper 
with the results that the utmost service and the longest possible life are obtained 
for both. 

No binding in the world is adapted to the varied qualities of the paper as is 
Duro-Flexile. 

The service obtained from a book of bad paper when supplied bound in this 
way will surprise you. 

A papier maché box and a steel safe are not hinged in the same way. Thin 
tough paper and thick spongy paper also require very different treatment, and with 
Duro-Flexile they get it. 

TIGHT BACKS are used for books of a thickness and quality of paper best 
suited for such treatment. 

LOOSE BACKS are given where such are better suited. 

My bookbinding is in short adapted in its every detail, both of material and 
method, to the requirements of a Public Library Book. 

500 Public Librarians in all parts of the English speakiug world buy these 


books. 
POPULAR BOOKS AND COSTLY BOOKS 


bought of me, bound from the quires, give 50% more service. 
A catalogue of Standard Fiction and popular recent books priced net delivered free 
to your Library will be sent on application. 
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GUSTAV BE. STECHERT ALFRED HAFNER 
BOOKS AND PERIODICALS. 


G. E. STECHERT. 


The only Importers in America who employ no Agents, but 
have their own offices at: 


LONDON : . 2 Star Yard, Carey St., W. C. 
PARIS: ° . . - 76 Rue de Rennes. 
LEIPZIG: ° ° ° - Hospital Str. 10. 


where experienced clerks and assistants attend carefully to the orders 
from New York. 

That such orders can be filled better, cheaper and quicker 
and with less trouble and work to the Librarian, than if the books 
were ordered from European Agents, a trial order will convince. 





We carry in New York a very large and well selected 
stock of German Books, always including a number of 
copies each of the latest important works, and thus we are 
enabled to fill at once a large part of the orders that daily 





come to us. 

French Books supplied with equal promptness, and 
when it is desired they will be bound abroad in any style at 
very low rates. 

Books published in England imported duty free 
for libraries upon the shortest notice. 

Rare Books searched for with greatest care and orders 
kept on file until the books are found. 


We have on hand many complete and partial sets of 
Foreign Periodicals at prices generally below those 
charged by the dealers in Europe. 


Gg. E. STECHERT, 9 East 16th Street, NEW YORK. 
BOOKS AND PERIODICALS. 
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Two Famous School Libraries 





| 
| 


Riverside School Library 
Fifty Volumes, half-leather, for $26.18, net 


A series of books of permanent value, carefully chosen, thoroughly edited, clearly 
printed, and durably bound in half-leather. Prepared with special regard for 
American schools, with Introductions, Notes, Portraits, and Illustrations. The 
volumes separately, 60 and 70 cents, met, postpaid. 


“* We have the entire set of the Riverside School Library, and have found it very satisfactory. . . 
Since the issue of the first volume, an order has seldom left the library which did not include some titles 
from this set.".—F. M. Crunpen, Librarian of Public Library, St. Louis, Mo. 


Modern Classics 


Thirty-four Volumes, cloth, averaging 312 pages, for $11.56, net 


Cost of delivery by mail, $1.50. The set weighs 20 pounds. Any book will be sent 
separately, postpaid, on receipt of 40 cents. 
A library of 24 volumes, containing many of the best complete Stories, Essays, Sketches, and 
Poems in modern literature, including selections from the most celebrated authors of England and 
America, and translations of masterpieces by Continental writers. 


Dr. Witiam T. Hares, U. S. Commissioner of Education, says: “It is an unrivalled list of 
excellent works.” 








HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 


4 Park Street, Boston 
11 Bast 17th Street, New York 378-388 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 








} 
Descriptive circulars will be sent om application 








NEUMANN ERS, 


Library Bookbinders 


7 EAST 16th STREET, 


~ Near Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


We make a specialty of the correct arranging and lettering of works in 
foreign languages. 

Binding entrusted to our care is carefully executed under personal 
supervision. 

Orders for binding single books or complete libraries will receive our 
careful attention, 
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ARE YOU INTERESTED IN 





Library and Schoolroom Decoration? 


Eighty-five per cent. of the “one hundred best pictures” 


selected by the regents in Albany are my publications. 


for catalogue. 


WILLIAM T. HARRIS, Ph.D., LL.D., | 


Commissioner of the United States Board of 
Education, Washington, writes: 


**I congratulate you on your success in pro- 
ducing such handsome specimens, in colossal 
size, of the photographer's art. A series of 
your photographs would be invaluable to the 
teacher in imparting a knowledge of art and 
architecture ; and with the present interest 
in the decoration of school rooms, several of 
your pictures should be placed in every school 
building devoted to the use of the higher and 
grammar grades of schools in this country.” 








Write 


Rev. ALMON GUNNISON, D.D., 


President, Board of Directors, Free Public Li- 
brary, Worcester, [Mass., writes: 

‘* The set of your carbon photographs of the 
Cathedrals of Europe, which we recently pur 
chased of you, has been received. The photo- 
graphs are of great excellence, and admirably 
give not only the general features of the build- 
ings, but the minutest architectural details. 
They are creating much interest, and are in- 
valuable in the work of popular education, 
which our Library is trying to accomplish.” 


286 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 





Does This Interest You? 





| 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER takes the index card flat, 


holds it flat, prints it flat, and finally delivers it flat, and 


Card 
Index 


all this without “attachments ” of any sort whatsoever. 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER bas a special library type, 


and furthermore prints in any language, style of type or 
color of ink on the same machine. 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER card printing with black 


record ribbons 


Work 


indestructible. 


and legibility for fifteen years. 


has proved its permanence, distinctness 
The work is legible and 
The coloring matter is carbon, which is 


fadeless and unalterable. 





THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER. 





THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO., 69th to 70th Sts., East River, New York, U. S.A. 


Branches in Principal Cities. 





Representatives Everywhere. 

































ie aries 
= =—= 
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“~errrrrrerereereeeeeeeeereemermhermermcermermermermermererrrrrrrrrrrrrererrrerererererreS 
wewvrvwvweveveeeeerererererrerereeererrrrerrrerrerverrerrTrwrvVwVVVVeVVeYVeVeYeVeTereTeTY 


Permit Me 


to introduce an 


sme HAjggins’ 


of myself, 


Eternal Ink 


at your service. I write true black, stay black forever, and 








am proof to age, air, sunshine, chemicals, and fire. I am the 
only lineal descendant of the everlasting writing ink of the 


Ancients, and am worthy of my ancestry. 





Ask your Dealer for me, or send 10c. for prepaid sample by mail to 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs., 


B hes: 
CHICAGO end LONDON. 168 8th Street, - Brooklyn, N. Y. 


-~worTrrrretreererererererererererermerererererrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrerrrrwrrrrererrerereT 
wywvvvvvvwTveeVYYeYTYeeeerrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrvrvrvrvrvrvevrvrrerey 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Librarians and others will do well to NEW LIST OF BOOKS FOR SCHOOL 


communicate with us before placing their LIBRARIES 


orders. J . 4 In compiling this list a careful selection of books suit 
The latest publications of allthe leading able for educational purposes has been made. The collec 
: "i - tion represents but a small proportion of the publications 
American and English publishers are kept and importations of Cuartes Scriswer’s Sons. 
5 . The characteristic of the books is authoritative and 
in stock, thereby enabling us to fill orders | latest information regarding a subject, presented in a 
. concise and attractive manner. 
with utmost despatch. In many cases the views and conclusions of the various 
writers upon a subject are set forth, critically and com 
———————_ —— estimated in the light of recent research. Bib 
= iographies are also appended. 
Send for Our Catalogues of | Such books acquaint the student with the great names 
' of literature, their special treatment of a subject, and lead 
to intelligent reading in later years. 


~~ verrrrvrevrevrvrYvrYrYrewrrerrrrrrrrrrererererereeeeeeeeeee 

evervrvrvrvrvrvervrveeveeeeeeeeerrrerrrrrrerereereererreerwvereereTrTeY 

‘TrrrrrrrrrrrrerrrrrrereweewrewrwweerT™Q,'"rTrTrrr* 
al i i i i i i i hi hi hi Mi i Mh hi hi hi ti i i hh i Mi hh ha hi hh i hi he hd 























Publications and Importations, 


CONTAINING 
Books, Booxs ror REFERENCE AND Booxs For Purits 
. P Teacuers’ Use. Volumes 
Musical Literature, Volumes. | Literature Ps 
R ligi Lit t teery and Science of Travel . val ae 
igi iter re. ucation . . « « #2 | Science, Out - of - Door 
e & ous eratu Language and Literature 26 books, Sports, Games. 14 
| f : f General History . . . 54 | Stories of American Life 
Also for specimen copy o American History . .2:| and History .. . 
Science . . .. . . g/| Stories for Young People 
The Book Buyer Political and Social Sci- (Grammar Grades). . 31 
ence. . .. . .« « 3} Stories for Young People 
A Review anv Recorp or Current Lirerature. Artand Music . . . .11/| (Primary Grades) . a¢ 


The publishers will be pleased to mail copies to any 
address on application. 





Cerrespondence Solicited. 
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CASSELL *« COMPANY, cimitea 


London. Paris. Melbourne. 
7 & 9 WEST EIGHTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 









Our Publications Include ENGLISH LITERATURE, HIS- 

TORY, BIOGRAPHY, RELIGION, FINE ARTS, SCIEN- 

TIFIC, REFERENCE, FOREIGN LANGUAGES, FICTION, 

JUVENILE LITERATURE, ET. # s* * 
Our Complete General Catalogue Mailed Free. 











Cassell’s Periodicals, Library Subscriptions at Special Prices. 


The Magazine of Art, $3.50 Per Year. 
Cassell’s Little Folks, $1.50 Per Year 
Cassell’s Magazine, $1.50 Per Year. 
The Quiver, .. . $1.60 Per Year. 
—eei Back volumes can be supplied. 


A sample copy of any one mailed without charge. 










CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 7 and 9 W. (8th St., N. Y. 








- — SE 








A HINT FOR LIBRARIANS 


is contained in the following from the editorial columns of 7he Parthenon, 
the literary organ of Marshall College, West Virginia, under the heading 


PUBLIC SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


“¢ Where can we buy our books to the best advantage’ is an inquiry 
we have met many times from teachers in the county institutes. Mar- 
shall College once bought all her books of an Eastern firm, but within 
the last six months our attention was directed to the catalogue of A. C. 
McC.uurcG & Co., CHICAGO. We at once noticed the superiority of this 
company’s catalogue over all the others as to the number and variety of 
books and wrote them for their discount sheet, which we found much 
better than any other we had examined and we at once sent them a mail 
order of over $300, which was in every way satisfactory, especially as to 
prices and promptness.” We will gladly send on application our de- 
scriptive list of selected books suitable for school libraries. 














LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., =- CHICAGO 
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BOOKS OF NATURE 


Useful and Beautiful Works That 
Appeal to All Lovers of Flowers, 
Trees and Ferns. 


A GUIDE TO THE WILD FLOWERS 
By Acice Lounsserry. Illustrated by Mrs. Ellis Rowan. 

64 beautiful full-page COLORED plates, showing 79 
different plants, and roo black-and-white plates as 
103 plants, togemper with 54 diagrams. Better illustrat 
than any similar book. 

Contains descriptions of nearly sco plants,— many 
more than any similar book. 

Mrs. Rowan is ‘he world's greatest painter of wild 
flowers 

Dr. Nathantel L. Britton, Director of the New York 
Botanical Garden, Emeritus Professor of Botany, Colum- 
bia University, has made suggestions for the scientific 
part of the text and has written an Introduction. 
Size p65 7% inches. Cover designed by Miss Amy 

Richards. Cloth, ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ $2.50 net. 
Field edition, full leather, 3.50 net, 


A GUIDE TO THE TREES 


64 beautiful colored plates, 100 full-page black-and- 
white plates, 64 engravings of entire trees, and 55 dia- 
grams, etc. 

The only popular work with colored plates of trees. 
Contains descriptions of nearly 200 trees and a number of 
shrubs. 

Mrs. Rowan’s drawings are from the trees and plants 
in or near their homes, and while artistic and beautiful, 
are technically correct. Dr. Britton, has written an intro- 
duction. 

Size 54x 7% inches, cloth, . ° : 
Field edition, full leather, gilt edges, 


SOUTHERN WILD FLOWERS and TREES 


Together with Shrubs, Vines and Various Forms of 
Growth Found Through the Mountains, the Middle Dist- 
rict and the Low Country of the South 

The first work to cover this extensive field. 

Upwards of 1000 flowers are included, with a key simply 
constructed, by which they may be located. 

There are 16 colored plates, which show the beauty of 
the remarkable Southern Flora, and 144 full-page engrav- 
ings from pen-and-ink drawings, which aid greatly in 
their identification. Many of the plants pictured are 
very rare—never having been engraved before. 

ere are also 16 engravings from wash drawings, 
through the book, showing scenes in which this remark- 
able flora is found, with interesting incidents concerning 
them recorded. 


Quarto, cleth, 


$2.50 ner. 
3.50 net 


$3.50 net. 


OUR FERNS IN THEIR HAUNTS 
A Guide to All the Native Species. 


By Witrarp Ne son Cure, author of “ The Flora of the 
Upper Susquehanna,” editor of the Fern Bulletin, and 
former Assistant of the New York Botanical Garden. 
With over 200 illustrations, many of them colored, by 

W. W. Stilson 
Contains descriptions of all the 5 

Rocky Mountains and north of the 

described from the actual specimens. 
The author is an acknowledged authority on matters 

relating to ferns. He is the founder and first president 
of the only American society for their study. 


8vo, cloth, 


cies east of the 
ulf States, newly 


$2.00 net. 


For sale by all booksellers or sent post-paid, 
Send for descriptive circulars. 


Frederick A. Stokes Company 
5 and 7 E. 16th St., New York 





EVERY LIBRARY SHOULD HAVE 


DOWDEN’S PURITAN AND ANGLICAN 
STUDIES IN LITERATURE. x4: pp., 8vo, 
$2.00, net. 

FRANCK E’S GERMAN LITERATURE as 
determined by Social Forces. Being the 
fourth edition (enlarged) of the author’s “‘ Social Forces 
in German Literature.” 595 pp., 8v0, $2.50, met. 

KASTNER ANO ATKINS’S SHORT HIS- 
TORY OF FRENCH LITERATURE. 3:2 
PP., ramo, $1.25, net. 

McORACKAN’S RISE OF THE SWISS 
REPUBLIC, Second edition revised and enlarged 
xi.-423 pp., 8vo, $2.00. / 

“ This is the most convenient and serviceable book in 
English on Swiss history and development, and Ameri- 
cans have much to learn from the experience of our 
sister republic.” —Pror. Acsert B. Hart, or Harvarp. 
KUHN’S GERMAN AND SWISS SETTLE- 

MENTS OF PENNSYLVANIA. A Study 

of the So-cal'ed Pennsylvania Dutch. 

268 pp., ramo, $1.50. 

GORDYW’S POLITICAL PARTIESIN THE 
UVITED STATES. Vol. I., 1783-1809. 598 pp., 
ramo, $1.75, met special. 

A thoroughly revised edition. To be completed in four 
vols. Vol. I. by itself is a well-rounded history of the 
Federal period. 

SEIGNOBOS’S POLITICAL HISTORY OF 
EUROPE, 1814-996. xxi.+88 pp., 8Vv0, $3.00, 
net. 

** The best history of Europe in the Nineteenth Century 
Gat has yet appeared.""—Pror. H. Morse Sreruens, or 

ORNELL. 


Henry Holt & Co., 


a9 W. 23d St., New Yor; 378 Wabash Ave., Cmicaco, 


(QUINCY-ADAMS SAWYER 


Mason’s Corner Folks. 

















sey > 








© ee 
. Tei) i .- 
s * 
ia? dm * 
“The Village Gossips wondered who he was, 
what he was, what he came for, and how 
long he Intended to stay.” 








100,000 COPIES SOLD IN 3 MONTHS. 
“SHLNOW € NI G'10S SH1d09 000‘001 











THE BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY 
ACCEPTED THIS NOVEL ON THE FIRST 
READING. This high compliment is the more im- 

rtant in contrast to the fate of other popular works of 
ction that have been rejected recently. 
AT ALL BOOKSTORES. 
In preparation ‘‘ BLENNERHASSETT,” by the same 
author, Cuarites Fetton Pipe. 
Cc. M. CLARK PUB. CO., Boston. 





THE LIBRARY JOURNAL. 


.WEBSTERS INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 
omumn} NEW EDITION. 25,000 MerXeret. 


DICTIONARY 
Prepared under the direct supervision of W. T. HARRIS, Ph.D., LL.D., United 
States Commissioner of Education, assisted by a large corps of competent 
specialists and editors. 


New Plates Throughout. Rich Bindings.2364 Pages.5000 Illustrations. 
Better than Ever for Home, School, and Office. 


Also Webster's Collegiate Dictionary with a valuable Scottish Glossary, et: 
* First class in quality, second class in size." 


April, 1901] 








Nicholas Murray Butler 


Publishers, Springfield, Mass., -| 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO,, 














KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Ltd., 


PUBLISHERS AND LIBRARY AGENTS, 
Paternoster House, Charing Cross Road, London, Eng., 
Having extensive experience in supplying PUBLIC LIBRARIES, MUSEUMS, GOVERNMENT 
INSTITUTIONS, etc., at Home and Abroad, with Miscellaneous Requisites, Books (New and 
Second-hand), or Periodicals in aii Languages, offer their Services to LIBRARIANS, SECRE- 
TARIES, AND OTHERS. Careful attention given to every detail. Exceptional Facilities for 
obtaining Forcign and Scarce Books. BINDING OF EVERY DESERIPTION UNDERTAKEN. /ertodicals 


and Newspapers Promptly Supplied as issued. Books Shipped to all parts of the World at Lowest 
Rates. 





TERMS ON APPLICATION, ALSO LIST OF LIBRARY APPLIANCES, HANDBOOKS, ETC. 


CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS on 


THE OXFORD BOOK OF 
ENGLISH VERSE, 1250-1900 


Edited by A. T. Quitter-Coucn. Crown 8vo, 
gilt top, $1.90; Extra foolscap, 8vo, India 
paper, gilt edges, cloth, $2.60; Persian mo- 
rocco, limp, $3.50. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF | 














JUST READY 


Price, $1.00 286 Pages 
79 Tlivetrations, Cleth 


Induction Coils 


HOW TO MAKE, USE 
AND REPAIR THEM 








Bectedinn Ruhmkorff, Tesla and Medical 


JOHN MILTON 


Edited after the original texts by the Rev. H. 
C. Brergcuinc, M.A. Demy 8vo, with two 
collotypes of handwriting and nine facsimile 
title-pages, $1.90. 

*,* Also, now ready, in crown 8vo, with por- 
trait and facsimile title-pages. 


(a) Ordinary paper, cloth, $1.10. 
(4) India paper, cloth extra, $2.75. 


Also a miniature edition, beautifully printed 
on the Oxford India paper, cloth, $1.10. 


For Sale by All pesteatiere 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
American Branch 


g1 and 93 Fifth Avenue, 


Send for Catalogue 


New York 





Coils, Electric Gas Lighting, Roentgen 
Radiography, Wireless Telegraphy, and 

ractical information on Primary and 
wnsmamaid Setny 


H. S. NORRIE 
(NORMAN H. SCHNEIDER) 


Second Edition, revised and much entaspet 
LATEST AMERICAN PRACTICE 
Send for New Catealegue 


NEW YORK 
SPON & CHAMBERLAIN 
12 Cortlandt Street 
1901 
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SCIENTIFIC BOOKS _ 


We carry the largest stock of Scientific Books in the United States. The following 
catalogues, recently published, will be sent on application : 


112 pp. catalogue of books on CHEMISTRY, CHEMICAL TECHNOLOGY AND PHYSICS 











80 ‘ STEAM, STEAM ENGINES, MACHINERY, MECHANICS 
AND MECHNICAL ENGINEERING 
fo“ “ ELECTRICAL SCIENCE 


Other Catalogues in Preparation. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, Publishers, °° "“""~7 szty*,owigrs™ Ser 


United States Card Index @o. 
95 and 97 William St., New York, N. Y. 
LIBRARY DEPARTMENT. 

We desire to call special attention to our mew card stock for cataloging. 
Made from pure linen rags, positively free from adulterations of any kind, it possesses 
great toughness, erasing qualities never before equalled, and a writing surface 
similar to the finest ledger paper. 

Our special machinery for cutting these cards gives perfect accuracy and our 
increased facilities assure prompt filling of orders. 

SEND FOR SAMPLES AND QUOTATIONS. 
OUR GUARANTEE: All goods must be as represented or are returnable at our expense. 


UNITED STATES CARD INDEX CO., ° 224 97,Willlam st, 
VAN EVEREN KDVUSTABLE BOOK COYKRS. |... rst fees a uo Aneheane™™ 




















New York Times. 


THE LAST OF THE GREAT SCOUTS. 


The Fascinating Life Story of 


WILLIAM P. CODY, Buffalo Bill, 
As told by his Sister, HELEN CODY WETMORE. 
Now in its 40th Thousand, 


“ The book is mp) a otten up, illustrated by 
Freperic ReminctTon and E _——_ and is worthy of 
a place in the most exclusive libraries of the land 
—Breekiyn Eagle. 

12mo, Red Cloth, Gilt Top, $1.50. 


PERFORATED GUMMED LIBRARY NUMBERS, DULUTH PRESS PUBLISHING CO., 
Order Through Any Bookseller. DULUTH, MINN. 


P. F. VAN EVEREN, 60 Ann St., N. Y. = 


























Books ef All Publishers on +} will undertake 
MEDICINE, DENTISTRY, |Magazines. ———<——= 














PHARMACY AND ALLIED SCIENCES. magazine or review published, at a price 

We have the largest miscellaneous stock in the country 
of American and English Books on these subjects. per copy depending upon its market value, 
Trade and Library Orders Solicited. or the cost of finding same, if not on hand. 





P. BLAKISTON’S SON & CO. I have considerably over 500,000 magazines 


SSS Watrut St. Pia Seiehie. in stock, and the assortment is as varied 


as the production of the periodical press for 
U. S. GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS the last one hundred years. A Business- 


like query with list of wants will be met by 
Ranges Stews Sn Sututenee. a@ prompt and business-like reply. "aor 
Ww. H. LOWDERMILE & CO., 


1404-6 P Street, Washington, D. C. A. S. CLARK ; 4 Opposite Si Paul's) 
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LESSONS IN LAW FOR ‘WOMEN. 


By Judge WALTER S. COX, 


Retired Justice Supreme Court, D.C. 





HE author in his profession has been often impressed with the 

helplessness of women in matters of business, and in a little book 

of about 350 pages, which he calls a primer, he undertakes to explain 

the fundamental and general principles of the law as to the property 
holdings in which women can be expected to have an interest. 


12mo, Special Binding, $1.50. 


SRENTANOS, 31 Union Square, New York. 


Beseswes 


Brun’ en om 


Direct Reproductions of the Original Paintings and Drawings 
by Old and Modern Masters; Ancient and Modern 
Architectures and Sculptures. 


Entire Collection About 100,000 Plates. 


An EXTRACT from our General Catalogue, contain- 
249 Fifth Avenue, ing about 1250 of the most celebrated Subjects and 360 Ilua- 

trations, will be sent on application. Price, 50 cents. Free to 
Educational Institutions. 








OVS VB VE LB VOSS SEVEVEBVE 








cor. 28th St., New York. 
No other Branch House 


in America. BRAUN, CLEMENT & CIE. 
cleat andar renal aladdin nacinainindtied 


DeVesesessessesse 





H. SoTHERAN & Co. 


Booksellers, Bookbinders, and Publishers, and General Agents in 
Europe for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions in America. 


With exceptionaily long experience in Lineary Agenny, they can promise the best care, dill- 
gence, and discretion in everything relating to it, and in small matters as well as great. 
Established 1816, 


A Menthly Catalogue of Second-Hand ome" Sotheran's Price-Current of Literature,” ) post free. 


140 Strand, W. C., and 37 Piccadilly, W.: London. 
Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON. odes: UNICODE and A B O. 





The Baker my Taylor ‘Company 


NVITES librarians to visit its new quarters, 33-37 East 17th Street (Union Square North), running 
through the block to 18th Street and containing 18,000 square feet of floor space devoted to the display of books 
For over fifty years we have been buying and selling books in wholesale quantities and have maintained a 
Library Department organized to meet the special demands of library business, great and smal! 

Our wholesale buying enables us to quote prices of interest to the business librarian 

As a help for small libraries we issue a classified catalog of a Standard Library of 2500 approved volumes 
arranged in classes. Each title is sold separately but a lump price is also made on the complete library. Our 
twice-a-year clearance sales and the catalogs descriptive of them are wel! and favorably known to alert librarians 

When lists are sent to us for prices we give itemized quotations based on editions selected with reference to 
library use. Catalogs, bargain lists, etc., sent on request 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Wholesale Booksellers, New York 
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“American Catalogue” Record. 


1876 VOLUIIE (Author-Title). Out of print and very 
scarce. Last copies (two vols.) sold at $55.00. 

1876 VOLUME (Subject). 58 copies remaining. Price, 
$12.50 sheets; $15.00 A. L. A. half-leather. Price to be 
raised to $15.00 sheets and $17.50 A. L. A. half-leather for 
last 50 copies. 

1876-84 VOLUIIE. Out of print and scarce. Last copies 
sold at $25.00. 


1884-90 VOLUME. 4 copies remaining. Price raised to 
$25.00 A. L. A. half-leather. 


1890-95 VOLUME. 147 copies remaining. Price, $12.50 
sheets and $15.00 A. L. A. half-leather. 


This ts an almost unprecedented record and shows how the 
value of this series has increased. Order before the price is 


again raised. 

Special arrangements will be made with small or new libra- 
ries desiring the four volumes in print and not prepared to pay 
the full price at once. 

Volume for 1895-1900, of which author-and-title alphabet 
ts issued, will be completed tmmediately with subject-alphabet. 
Price : tf paid before final publication, $10.00, sheets ; $12.50, 
half morocco ; Souaher $12.50, sheets ; $15.00, half morocco. 
Order now, at subscription price. 


> > » 
AMERICAN CATALOGUE, 
298 Broadway (P. O. Box 943), New York. 
































FLORA DE FILIPINAS. BLANCO. 
4 vols. text. (Latin and Spanish on same page.) 2 vols. handsomely colored lithographed 
plates. Published at Manila 1877-1882. Ed. VIDAL. 
Price reduced from 8250 to 8150. 
Beautifully bound. ‘Only new copies available.” (See ‘‘ The Inhabitants of the Philip- 
pines,” p. 62.) 
ELLA P. AMILON, S. E. cor. 17th and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 








SITUATIONS WANTED. Improved Book and Magazine Binding. 


WANTED.—Librarian (young man) of nine years’ ‘ : . 
experience in a small library, now numbering}; OLD BOOKS Send for illustrated Price List 
8000 volumes, using the Dewey imal Classifica- MADE BETTER stating how many books and 
tion. 1 at EE. in a lar Ay aerine THAN yeiente of Sqgeceat gen howe 
oy portunities vancement. ress F. W. H., or binding. e want to ma 
care of Limrary yJouRNAL. WHEN NEW. you a proposition by = wd 
; , rocess. sk about our im- 
WANTED.—By a cataloguer of eight years’ ex- proved spring comperary binders. 
perience in a college library, a small ra Ay 
catalog and classify during the‘ summer n.| WARD BROTHERS, Jacksonville, Ill. 


Address J., 17 Sacramento Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
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LORDS A Ohe NORTH. 
Cloth, 8vo, $t. 0. A 
‘Better than ‘Alice « Old Vincennes.” 
Toronto Globe 
* Better than ‘Janice Meredith’ or ‘ Richard Car- 
vel.” Christian Nation 
* Better than ‘ Gilbert Parker.’ "’— 7oronto Star 


CHARLES KINGSLEY’ S 
ger Poems, and Life. Library Fadi 
tion. hotogravure illustrations. Introduc- 
tions by on aurice Kingsley. The only illustrated 
edition issued. 14 volumes, cloth, gilt top, $20.00 


PARLOUS TIMES 
Cloth, 8vo, $1.50. Davin D. Wexts. 
‘ By far the best work of the author of ‘ Her 
Ladyship’s Elephant.’ Portland Transcript 
“No one can consider himself unrepaid for hav- 
ing read this book from cover to cover."’ 
N. ¥. Times Saturday Revieu 
THE CHRONIC LOAFER 
Cloth, 8vo, $1.25. Netson Lioyi 
“Has the dry force of ‘David Harum '" Outlook, 
TRINITY BELLS 
Ame.ia E. Barr. Cloth, 8vo, $1.50. 16 illus. 
“Every library should have a copy on its shelves." 
Christian Nation 


J. F. TAYLOR & CO., New Yor, 











NEW YORK: 


THE LIBRARY JOURNAL 


SPEAKERS < _____. 


f ROM now to the end « 


and pupils are lo« 





f school year teachers 
king for pieces to speak 
for term-end occasions. Requests at libraries 
for books of sel 


the orders we are daily receiving from libraries 


tions are already reflected in 


for the following : 

All cloth bound. 
New Dialogues and Plays, $1.50. 
Pieces for Every Occasion, $1.25. 
Commencement Parts, $1.50. 
Pros and Cons (Complete Debates), $1.50. 
Pieces for Prize Speaking Contests, $1.25. 
College Men’s 3-[linute Declamations, $1. 
College Girls’ 3-Minute Readings, $1.00. 
Acme Declamation Book, 50 cents. 
Well-Planned Course in Reading, $1.00. 
New Parliamentary Manual, 75 cents. 
Songs of All the Colleges, $1.50. 


HINDS & NOBLE, Publishers, 
4-5-6-12-13-14 Cooper Institute, New York City> 


Schoolbooks of all publishers at one store. 


a7 and 29 West 23d St. 


«GP, Putnam’s Sons, ».n222".au 
LIBRARY ACENTS. 


ESSRS. PUTNAM have peculiar facilities for handling all library business in- 
telligently and to the best advantage of their customers. 

Their Branch House in London (through which they receive English orders for 
American books) enables them to supply, promptly, English books, without the com- 
mission usually paid by American dealers. 

Their extensive miscellaneous and retail business makes it practicable to buy all 
books at the lowest prices, to carry a large stock of standard books in every depart- 
ment of literature, and to keep in touch with the current publications of the day. 
Their business experience covers more than half a century. 





INCUNABULA TYPOGRAPHICA 


Catalogue of 1500 incunabula for sale. They 
belong to 400 different printers and go differ- 
ent places. Illustrated by 80 facsimiles and 


3 coloured plates. Price, $1.00 


JACQUES ROSENTHAL, op sBooks‘and PRINTS 


Karl Str. 10, Munich, Bavaria, Germany 
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To Make Glad the Fleari of Childhood 





Yankee 
Enchant- 
ments 


Donegal 
Fairy 
Tales 


The 


Jumping 
Kangaroo 


American 


By Charles Battell Loomis 


‘‘Among all the books for children 
from ten to fifteen, there is noth- 
thing better than YVANKEE 
ENCHANTMENTS. Bubbling 
with humor, perfectly wholesome 
in tone, it is a thoroughly delightful 
book.”—New York Times. 


By Seumas Mac Manus 


“Like the Grimm tales, can be 
highly recommended.” — Zhe Nation. 

‘Simple and delightful humor— 
full of the humor and pathos of a 
genial race."—New York Sun. 


By 
John Walker Harrington 
“Quaint enough and bright 
enough to make all the misses 
and masters happy. They are the 


jolliest mirth makers of the season.” 
—Christian Endeavor World. 


By Rev. Cyrus Townsend 
Brady 


‘* They arouse the reader to the 


highest pitch of admiration. We 
do not know of any historical story 
book which would be likely to 
prove a more valuable gift for a 
young man than this.” 

—New York Times. 


Illustrated by 
Fanny Y. Cory 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 


Illustrated by 
Gustave Verbeek 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 


Illustrated by 


yA M. Condé 
Boards, 8vo, $ 1. 00 


Illustrated by 


Darley, Chappel, 
and others 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 





N. B.—See our contest for chil- 
dren in March No. McClure’s 
Magazine, Open until May 1. 








ORDER OF YOUR BOOKSELLER OR 
SEND DIRECT TO US. 


McClure, Phillips & Co. 


141 E. 25th St., New York. 




















Kay Priatine Hevec, 66-66 Cenrac Sracey, New Yorn. 





